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EDITORIAL 


The article presented in this issue of the Quarterly on the 
history of the Great Seal of the State of Alabama, was written 
by the late Thomas M. Owen, founder of the State Department 
of Archives and History, one of the first articles prepared by 
him upon assuming his new duties in 1901. As can be inferred 
from Dr. Owen’s article, the change in the original seal of the 
State to the present form, was made by the so-called “Carpet¬ 
bag” Legislature of 1868, the purpose evidently being to put the 
Federal stamp upon the seceded State, then back in the Union. 
The original seal proposed by Governor William Wyatt Bibb for 
official uses when Alabama was a Territory and adopted later 
by the Legislature as the State seal, conveyed a distinct local 
meaning. The river courses of the State were the only feature 
showing against the background of a scroll. In adopting the new 
seal the Legislature of 1868 fixed upon the State the motto: 
“Here We Rest,” which lends itself to adverse criticism by those 
who are not familiar with A. B. Meek’s Indian legend in which 
it is declared that such is the meaning of the word. That an eagle 
resting upon the arms of the United States is improper from the 
standpoint of heraldry as well as ethics, has been brought out by 
students of the subject. The present Director of the Department 
of Archives and History attempted in 1927 to interest the public 
in a discussion of change in the Great State Seal. Correspondence 
revealed that many citizens were attached to our present foi m 
with its motto, whereas a great many were eager to see the State 
return to its original seal or to adopt one that would tell the 
story of our long history. 

In the museum of the Alabama State Department of 
Archives and History may be seen the Territorial seal and the 
old State seal. 

With this issue of the Alabama Historical Quarterly, Vol¬ 
ume 1 is completed. The first issue was dedicated to the State 
Bird, the Yellowhammer; the second to the State Flag, a red 
St. Andrew’s Cross on a field of white; the third to the State 
Flower, the Goldenrod. This issue is dedicated to the State Seal, 
concluding the series of the State’s four symbols. 





GREAT SEAL OP ALABAMA 
Adopted December 29th, 1868 
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TO THE GREAT SEAL OF ALABAMA 


By Samuel Minturn Peck 

Great Seal of Alabama— 

Whose sunny skies of blue 
Smile an eternal welcome 
To loyal hearts and true— 

To thee, her legal symbol, 

A song to day I bring, 
Well-knowing poet never 
Fit song to thee wiH sing. 

O Seal, upon thee gazing, 

Thine eagle first I see, 

On shield, alert and watchful, 

For every foe there be; 

And any murmur rising 
Of danger, on the gale, 

Wi+h beak and talons ready 
The peril to assail. 

Great Seal of Alabama, 

Anon my Fancy strays 
And, lo, her past and future, 

Unroll before my gaze: 

A sigh, for all her troubles— 

A smile, that most are past, 

And stars upon her horoscope 
A glorious age forecast. 

Her feet beside the Mexic Sea, 
Brow veiled by mountain mist, 

I see the Sleeping Beauty 
By Prince of Progress kist; 

Her Fairy Prince adores her, 

Yet well he knows her dower, 

Her rich mines, fields, and rivers, 
Their future wealth and power. 

0 Seal, then backward glancing, 
By Fancy still possest, 

I see a band of Redmen 
On legendary quest; 

The weary Chief is happy 
No further need they roam: 
“Alabama, here we rest— 

'Tis here we make our home!” 

Great Seal, so runs thy motto 
Whose beauty haunts the breast; 
On Memory's ear it lingers: 

“Alabama, here we rest;-” 

Her arms are ever open 

To weary hearts that roam; 

To tired feet She’s calling: 
“Alabama, here is Home.” 



THE GREAT SEAL OF THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Bi/ THOMAS M. OWEN, LL.D, 

(This article was written in 1901 by the late Thomas M. Owen. See 
Editorial in this issue.—Editor.) 

The use of Seals as an emblem of organized sovereignty and 
authority, as well as for the purpose of authenticating records, 
statutes, official acts, etc., is now universal. All students are 
familiar with the use of the seal in English law and history. In¬ 
dividuals and families have for centuries made use of seals or 
coats of arms, and by means of them the identity of American 
with trans-Atlantic families has often been established. The 
word seal is the Latin “sigillum,” the diminutive of “signum,” 
“a little image or figure.” There are many thousand specimens 
of seals in the British museum. They appear in clay, lead, wax, 
silver and gold. It is said that the bull from which the sovereign 
of England derives the title of “Defender of the Faith” is au¬ 
thenticated by a golden seal. 

Since its establishment as a Territory, in 1817, Alabama 
has had two Great Seals. 

The territory embraced in the limits of the State, from the 
first assertion of sovereignty over it by the nations of Europe, 
has witnessed the domination of England, France and Spain. 
The representatives of these governments used the seals of their 
respective sovereigns, or the personal seals of the Governors or 
commandants. Specimens of these still survive, heavy, flattened 
pieces of wax, attached to official commissions or land grants. 
A consideration of these while of interest, is hardly pertinent 
here. 

Georgia, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, laid 
vigorous claim to what is now Alabama and Mississippi, and the 
old cartographers refer to all of the country between the Chat¬ 
tahoochee and the Mississippi Rivers, and west of that State, as 
the “Georgia Western Country.” 

This country was, on April 7, 1798, erected into the Missis¬ 
sippi Territory, the present State of Alabama constituting the 
eastern portion. The territorial government was at once organ¬ 
ized, but so far as is known a regularly adopted official seal was 
never in use. However, the following resolution of the Territo¬ 
rial Assembly (House Journal, second session, Ninth General 
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Assembly, p. 224), dated Dec. 12, 1816, is indicative of a pur¬ 
pose to remedy this: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Mississippi Territory 
be, and he is hereby requested to procure from the General Gov¬ 
ernment seals for the several and respective public officers in this 
territory, under the provisions of the act of Congress passed the 
8th of May, 1792, and the act of Congress which provides for 
the organization of a government in the Mississippi Territory.” 

On the 2nd of March, 1817, the enabling act creating the 
State of Mississippi was passed, and the following day the Ala¬ 
bama Territory was created. The latter act ,however, did not 
go into effect until Aug. 15, 1817, when the Constitution of Mis¬ 
sissippi had been framed. (U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. iii, p. 
371). 

To the Governorship of the newly-established Territory, 
President Monroe appointed the talented Dr. William Wyatt 
Bibb, his temporary commission bearing date, Sept. 25, 1817, 
and his permanent commission, Dec. 16, 1817. Dr. Bibb, al¬ 
though a comparatively young man, had a distinguished career 
before coming to Alabama. He had been in the Georgia Legis¬ 
lature, and had served in Congress as a member of the lower 
house and also as a Senator. Leaving his Georgia home, he came 
to St. Stephens to organize the territorial government. On his 
arrival, he was given a complimentary dinner, at which were 
present the principal men of the territory. 

Setting himself to the difficult tasks imposed, one of his 
first needs appears to have been an official or executive seal. 
This was especially necessary owing to the large number of offi¬ 
cials which he was required to appoint and commission. A curi¬ 
ous application of the old adage that necessity is the mother of 
invention now occurs in the device used by him as a seal. An 
old commission in the writer’s possession, dated Feb. 23, 1818, 
shows the use of a piece of pink paper, attached by a wafer, 
upon which was an impression of checked or crossed lines, ap¬ 
parently made by the end of a heavy iron rod. 

Not content with this rude makeshift, however, he discov¬ 
ered in the act of Congress of May 8, 1792, authority to secure 
a proper seal, and he at once made a requisition upon the Sec¬ 
retary of State. The discovery by the writer of this highly in¬ 
teresting letter and the replies of the Secretary form a full ac¬ 
count of the selection of the first seal of the State, and not only 
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explain the use of the map, but forever settle to whom is due the 
credit of the selection. The motives impelling the design will 
probably never be known, but it would not be a violent conjec¬ 
ture to suppose that Mr. Bibb was impressed by the wonderful 
system of the State's water ways, which determined his sug¬ 
gestion. So considered, the seal is in no sense meaningless. 

Gov. W. W. Bibb to John Quincy Adams. 

“St. Stephens, 16th Feby., 1818. 

“Sir: 

“I perceive that an Act of Congress passed the 8th of May, 
1792, requires the Secretary of State to provide proper seals for 
the officers of the Territories. It becomes my duty to ask your 
attention to the subject; and to request that a seal for the Exe¬ 
cutive Office of this Territory may be furnished as early as prac¬ 
ticable. I beg leave at the same time to suggest, that the im¬ 
pression my be a map of the Territory with its principal rivers. 
A model or design will be handed to you by our delegate, Mr. 
Crowell, to whom I have transmitted it. 

I have the honor to be, with high respect, 

Your obt. Srt., 

“Wm. W. Bibb.” 

To Governor Bibb’s communication, the Secretary of State 
promptly responded. Copies of his replies, furnished by the 
courtesy of the present Secretary, follow: 

John Quincy Adams to Gov. Wm. W. Bibb. 

20 March. 

“Wm. W. Bibb, 

“Gov. of the Alabama Territory 

“Sir: 

“I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 16th of Feby., enclosing a sketch for the engraving of a 
seal for the territorial government of Alabama with a request 
that a seal should be provided accordingly, by this department, 
agreeably to the law of Congress of the 8th of May, 1792; and to 
inform you that measures will be taken immediately for com¬ 
plying with that request. 

“The President is apprised of your wish, that the nomina¬ 
tion of another Secretary for the Territory, in the place of Mr. 
Walker, who has declined the acceptance of that appointment, 
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should be postponed till you should have the opportunity of se¬ 
lecting a person whom you would recommend to him. 

“J. Q. A.” 

John Quincy Adams to Gov. Wm. W. Bibb. 

13 July, 1818. 

“Wm. W. Bibb, 

“Gov. of Alabama Territory. 

“Sir: 

“I have the honor to inform you that a seal and screw press 
have been prepared for the executive of the Alabama Territory, 
under the direction of a skillful artist in Philadelphia and that 
notice is just received from him at this office of his having 
placed them in the hands of Messrs. Armstrong and Malloney, of 
that city, to be forwarded to your address. 

Enclosed you will receive an impression of the seal, which 
has been sent hither by the artist. J. Q. A.” 

With the slow modes of transportation of the times, it is 
not improbable that it was the first of September, 1818, before 
the seal reached St. Stephens. The earliest impression seen by 
the writer is Nov. 13, 1818, the date of his grandfather, Thomas 
Owen’s law license, to which the seal is affixed. 

Territorial Seal Continued as the State Seal 

The seal thus adopted by Governor Bibb was by the Con¬ 
stitution of 1819 (Article IV, Sec. 12), continued as the State 
Seal until otherwise provided by the General Assembly. The 
Governor was made the Custodian. The transition was easily 
effected because the words found in the border, “Alabama Exe¬ 
cutive Department,” would apply as well to the State as to the 
Territorial government. So far as now appears, there was no 
legislation, and the provision of the Constitution was carried 
forward without change in Aiken’s Digest, 1833, and Clay’s Di¬ 
gest, 1843. There is still no change, in the Code of 1852, but the 
custody of the seal was transferred from the office of the Gov¬ 
ernor to that of the Secretary of State. 

Burning of the Capitol, 1849— An Amusing Incident 

When the State Capitol was burned, Dec. 14, 1849, an amus¬ 
ing incident occurred in connection with the rescue of the seal, 
which Garrett relates in an interesting way in his “Reminis- 
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cences of Public Men in Alabama” in connection with a sketch 
of Beloved L. Turner, then a State Senator from the district 
composed of Washington and Clarke Counties. Mr. Turner was 
a man of great physical strength. While the Capitol was burn¬ 
ing, he took a very active part in saving the public property. 
Everything had been taken from the Secretary of State’s office 
but the State Seal, with its heavy fixtures of arms, and large 
balls of lead. It weighed nearly 500 pounds. Mr. Turner ap¬ 
pealed to Mr. Garrett, who was the Secretary of State, to know 
if the seal should be saved, and on receiving an affirmative an¬ 
swer, he called to his assistance a negro, and told him to get un¬ 
der one of the arms, while he got under the other. The negro 
was the taller of the two, and as they straightened with the load, 
Mr. Turner was at a great disadvantage. But he did not hesi¬ 
tate, and only told the negro to go ahead. His twisting and 
writhing, however, indicated that his strength was severely 
taxed. Mr. Garrett says that while he remained in the office of 
the Secretary of State, he never knew Mr. Turner to come into 
it afterwards “without stopping just outside of the door, and 
taking a good look at the old seal and its heavy fixtures, in deep 
thought, in which recollection appeared to be busy; and once or 
twice he remarked, half-way to himself: “That is the heaviest 
load I ever attempted to carry.” 

Proposed Change 

While no change was made by the General Assembly, it is not 
unlikely that there were attempts in that direction, for in the 
message of Governor Henry W. Collier, of Nov. 15th, 1853, he 
makes the following recommendation, although nothing seems to 
have come of the effort: 

“No State Seal has been provided by the Legislature, though 
some of our laws contemplate its existence. The Seal now used 
has been silently adopted by the Executive, or Secretary of 
State, and is intended to represent the rivers of our State, 
though apparently unmeaning. I have devised a coat of arms, 
simple and significant, suitable to be impressed on a seal, and 
will hand the design to any committee to whom the subject may 
be referred.” (Journal of the House of Representatives, 1853- 
’54, p. 52). 

During the session of 1857-8, however, the matter seems to 
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have advanced to the appointment of a joint committee-of both 
houses of the Legislature, to consider a design for a new Coat 
of Arms for the State. The committee duly reported, and a de¬ 
scription of the Seal proposed has survived, which reflects the 
temper of the public mind at that time on several important 
questions. It is interesting, and is as follows: 

“The Genius of the Confederacy, standing, holds the Na¬ 
tional banner; with her right hand, she takes the left of the 
Genius of Alabama, represented by a virgin seated on a cotton 
bale, who while she gives her hand to the Union, points with her 
other to the star of Alabama on the flag with the motto, 
“Younger but Equal.’ On the left of these figures a ship in full 
sail, indicative of the importance of commerce and direct trade 
with our own seaports.” (West Alabamian, Carrollton, Dec. 9, 
1857). 

Still the representatives appeared loth to venture the selec¬ 
tion, and the Convention of 1861 found the old seal still in use. 
The provision in the instrument adopted by that body is the 
same as in that of 1819, except the clause making the Territorial 
Seal Official. The Seal was to be kept by the Governor. The 
Constitution of 1865 provided for a Seal, to be kept by the Gov¬ 
ernor, and “the seal now in use” is to continue until another is 
adopted by the Legislature. 

Erroneous Forms op the Seal 

From an examination, it will be seen that the Seal consists 
simply of the map of the State, showing its principal rivers. The 
popular impression that has often referred to it as a map of the 
State, suspended from a tree, is entirely erroneous and is with¬ 
out foundation. The writer has impressions which cover every 
decade from 1818 to 1868, and no such form is shown. 

Another erroneous and fanciful adoption is the use of a 
map suspended from a tree, supported on one side by a wagon 
loaded with cotton, drawn by oxen, and on the other side by a 
train of cars with cotton beside the track. This is actually used 
by La Bree in the “Confederate Soldier in the Civil War” as the 
Coat of Arms of Alabama, and is printed at the top of the col¬ 
umn containing the Alabama Ordinance of Secession. 
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The Present Seal 

But the days of the old Seal were numbered. The State, 
which had suffered a rude awakening in many other ways, was 
to lose the emblem of its official sovereignty so long familiar and 
dear to the people. 

The initiative was taken by R. M. Barr, Republican Senator 
from Monroe County, and later President of the Senate, who, on 
Dec. 14, 1868, introduced a bill “In relation to the Great Seal of 
Alabama.” This was referred to a special committee, consisting 
of Senators R. N. Barr of Monroe, J. L. Penington of Lee, and 
J. P. Stowe of Montgomery. Mr. Barr had been a major in the 
Federal army, and was from Ohio. Mr. Pennington was from 
North Carolina, and was a lawyer. It will be remembered that 
he was appointed by President Grant as Governor of South Da¬ 
kota, and that he later returned to Anniston, Ala., where he re¬ 
cently died. Mr. Stowe was a hardware merchant of Montgom¬ 
ery, but originally from Meriden, Conn. The committee report¬ 
ed on December 23rd, and the bill was unanimously passed. It 
evidently passed the House with only ordinary legislative delays, 
for it appears approved on Dec. 29, 1868. (Acts, 1868, p. 477). 

To whom is due the credit of the design is not known. Mr. 
Robert Barber, Register of the United States Land Office, Mont¬ 
gomery, thinks that the design was made and the change sug¬ 
gested by Charles A. Miller, who was Secretary of State, 1869- 
1870. Mr. Miller was a major in the 2nd Maine Cavalry in the 
War between the States. 

The act required the Governor, as soon as the Seal was 
“prepared and ready for use,” to issue his proclamation, de¬ 
scribing the seal, etc. The Auditor’s Report for 1869 shows the 
payment of $32 for the publication of this proclamation in two 
issues of the Alabama State Journal, March 26, and April 3, 
1869. 

I 

The following is the description of the Seal, carried for¬ 
ward, through successive editions, into the Code of 1896 (Vol. I, 
Sec. 3727.) : 

“The Seal shall be circular, and the diameter thereof two 
and a quarter inches; near the edge of the circle shall be the 
word, ‘Alabama,’ and opposite this word, at the same distance 
from the edge, shall be the words, ‘Great Seal.’ In the center of 
the Seal there shall be a representative of an eagle and a shield, 
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and upon such part of th seal as the Governor may direct, there 
shall be the words, ‘Here We Rest.’ The Seal shall be called the 
‘Great Seal of the State of Alabama.’ ” 

No heraldic interpretation of the Seal is attempted. Dili¬ 
gent search has been made for contemporary explanation, but 
none has been discovered. 

For some time there has been a feeling that there should be 
a further change of the seal, but a consideration in detail is 
unnecessary here. The public is entirely familiar with the effort 
of Col. John W. A. Sanford in the last Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion, in which he sought the adoption of a seal, the design of 
which should commemorate the heroic conduct during the War 
between the States, of Emma Sansom in bravely guiding Gen. 
N. B. Forrest to a safe crossing place on Black Creek in Etowah 
County. The new Constitution of 1901 simply declares that the 
Seal now in use shall continue to be used until another shall have 
been adopted by the Legislature.” 


{From The Montgomery Advertiser of Dec. 15, 1901.) 
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THE GREAT SEAL OF THE STATE OF ALABAMA 

By Elizabeth Winter Watts 



Alabama—“Here We Rest” 

Proudly floats from shield and crest, 
High as golden eagles soar; 

Resting on the splendid lore 
Of achievement: present ,past, 

Vivid future, in forecast; 

Resting on the far-flung fame 
Of her battle-bannered name; 

Resting in the calm assurance 
Of her patience and endurance— 
Courage through war-ridden years— 
Hopes and aims too big for fears. 

Once her Territorial dreams 
Stamped her rivers and her streams 
On a comprehensive map 
Held in her maternal lap, 

Which the Eagle’s talons tore 
And erased forever more; 
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But her memories and her streams 
Are immortal as her dreams; 

And today her great State Seal— 
Triumph of her woe and weal— 
Triumph over stern duress 
Bears the Eagle on its breast. 

Bears it lovingly at length 
For in unity is strength; 

Bears it with a loyal zeal 

That her wounds should bravely heal 

Victor in the acid test 

Alabama! here we rest. 
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ALABAMA STATE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHIVES 

AND HISTORY 

By Tyler Goodtvyn 

(In each issue of the Alabama Historical Quarterly one department of 
the executive branch of the State government is presented. Mr. Goodwyn, 
author of this article, is a member of the Board of Trustees of the Depart¬ 
ment, representing the Second Congressional District.—Editor.) 

When the Alabama Legislature of 1901 passed a law creat¬ 
ing the State Department of Archives and History, it performed 
an act that has been pronounced by historians a new venture 
in political science. There were various states with historical so¬ 
cieties taking care of their annals. Most of these organizations 
were sustained by membership dues, and a few of them had fi¬ 
nancial assistance through legislative appropriations, but there 
was no such thing in existence as a State Department of 
Archives and History that functioned as a branch of the Ex¬ 
ecutive Department of the State. 

The bill that the Legislature passed was drawn by Thomas 
M. Owen, at that time a young lawyer living in Birmingham, 
who had just prior to this period lived in Washington, D. C., 
where he held an executive position in the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment. While in Washington young Mr. Owen made the friend¬ 
ship of that great old scholar and gentleman, A. R. Spofford, 
who was then, and had for many years been, Librarian of Con¬ 
gress. With the facilities afforded by the collections of the great 
national library, Mr. Owen wrote those two bibliographies that 
gave him high recognition for painstak.’ng scholarship, The 
Bibliography of Alabama and The Bibliography of Mississippi.' 
In these two compilations were listed the writings of all Ala¬ 
bamians, and Mississipians or books or articles about those 
states, that could be found in the Library of Congress, or in any 
other of the numerous private and public libraries in Washing¬ 
ton. While living in the national capital, Mr. Owen assisted 
Thomas Nelson Page, Walter Hines Page, Colyer Merriwether, 
S. B. Weeks, and others, in organizing the Southern Historical 
Association. It was not strange, therefore, that when he returned 
to Alabama after this rich association and experience among 
scholars, that his thought turned to a practical service to his own 
native State. 

Coming to Montgomery to discuss the project that led to 
the creation of the Department of Archives and History, Mr 

, ‘T h f Bibliography of Alabama was published in 1898. The Biblioaraphv 
of Mississippi in 1900. 
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Owen walked into one of the offices and found the door propped 
open with an old book which attracted his attention. Upon ex¬ 
amining this old voulme he found that it was made up of the 
original telegrams sent by Gov. A. B. Moore to various military 
leaders, both State and National, during the first year of the 
Confederacy. Another copy-press book of the same kind was 



Thomas M. Owen, LL. D., 

Founder and for twenty years Director of the Alabama State Department 

of Archives and History 
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located, bringing together one of the most interesting unpub¬ 
lished collection of state messages to be found. These books, now 
bound and in the Department of Archives and History, are re¬ 
garded as the very corner stone of the great collection of manu¬ 
scripts and documents in the Department. 

The bill that Dr. Owen 


drafted for the creation of 
the Department of Archives 
and History, was introduced 
in the House by Richard H. 
Clarke, of Mobile, and in the 
Senate by William Dorsey 
Jelks, of Barbour, and was 
approved by Governor Wil¬ 
liam J. Samford 3 on February 
27, 1901. 

Dr. Owen recognized that 
the project might be regarded 
as experimental, and not be¬ 
ing willing to arouse opposi¬ 
tion, asked for a very small 
appropriation to begin with, 
viz: $3,000 per annum, which 
was to take care of the Di¬ 



Hon. Joseph H. Lyons, Mobile, Ala. 
Trustee, First District 


rector’s salary, a stenographer, all necessary office supplies, 
traveling expenses, and such other expenses as the work might 
call for. No Legislature has met since 1901 that has not increas¬ 
ed the appropriation to meet the growing needs of the Depart¬ 
ment. For twenty years (during the remainder of his life) after 
his election as first Director, Dr. Owen conducted the work, and 
at his death in 1920, the Board of Trustees, the body delegated 
under the law to select the Director of the Department, elected 
Dr. Owen’s widow, Mrs. Marie Bankhead Owen, as his successor. 
The Trustees in electing Mrs, Owen were guided entirely by the 
fact that she was qualified to conduct the work on account of a 
native executive ability to which was added a wide experience 
as a writer, and a devoted purpose to carry on the work in the 
spirit in which it had been established. The work of the De- 


a The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Thomas M. Owen, 
an Alumnus of the University of Alabama, by that institution in 1904. 

3 See Spring issue Ala. His. Quarterly, sketch and picture. 
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partment for the past ten years has, therefore, been conducted 
by Mrs. Owen, the present incumbent, which brings it to a his¬ 
tory of thirty years. 

Half of the states of the 



Hon. Tyler Goodwyn, Montgomery 
Trustee , Second District 


Union have followed the ex¬ 
ample set by the Legislature 
of Alabama, by providing his¬ 
torical agencies that are 
branches of their Executive 
Department, a distinct com¬ 
pliment to the constructive 
genius of the founder of the 
Alabama Department. 

Prior to the creation of the 
Department of Archives and 
History, all of the corres¬ 
pondence conducted by the 
various constitutional offices 
and commissions created by 
the Legislature, were subject 
to loss, deterioration for lack 
of care, and by willful de¬ 


struction on the part of untrained clerks. One of Dr. Owen’s 


first official acts was to arrange with the heads of departments 
to take over all non-current 


correspondence in the several 
offices. At that time the cen¬ 
tral, or original Capitol build¬ 
ing, was crowded with offices 
and departments, and there 
was very little space for hous¬ 
ing an organizing these rec¬ 
ords. Soon, however, wings 
were added to the Capitol and 
the basement of the South 
Wing was turned over to the 
Department of Archives and 
History for the storage room 
of the State’s archives, and a 
room on the second floor for 
the library, museum and por¬ 
trait collections, and the ad- Hon - Chaun cey Sparks, Eufaula, Ala 

Trustee, Third District 
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ministrative offices. Since that time steel file cases have been 
provided and the archives of the State have been organized by 
departments and are now accessible for the use of students and 



Hon. Ed Pettus, Selma, Ala. 
Trustee, Fourth District 


officials. 

The average citizen does 
not realize the importance of 
taking care of State docu- 

4 

ments. With the change of 
administrations, very fre¬ 
quently inexperienced clerks 
will conceive the idea that all 
correspondence that has been 
conducted prior to their ar¬ 
rival is a closed matter, and 
had just as well be destroyed. 
Under this misapprehension 
very valuable State docu¬ 
ments have been lost to the 
records. Other documents 
that have been needed to fill 
in gaps in administrations 
have been found in the most 


unlooked for places. For instance, within the last year because 
of a sagging floor in one of the halls of the Capitol, repairs were 


undertaken that required 
workmen to go through some 
of the masonry beneath the 
building. Within that walled- 
up space were found several 
boxes of documents that had 
been there for years, and were 
greatly needed to complete the 
records. 

In the case of another De¬ 
partment the “paper work” 
had become too voluminous 
for the shelves and space al¬ 
lotted the department, and 
had been thrown together in 
old sacks, tied up, and hauled 
off to a warehouse where the 



Judge C. E. Thomas, Prattville, Ala. 
Trustee, Fifth District 
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bags was found after diligent search by the Depart¬ 
ment of Archives and History in order to organize them and 
make them available for the use of the very department in which 

they originated. 

The monetary value of old 
bound newspapers is not real¬ 
ized by the average person. 
The Department of Archives 
and History of Alabama was 
created about the time that 
the collections of the Library 
of Congress were being mov¬ 
ed from their old rooms in 
the Capitol to the magnificent 
new building that is now one 
of the greatest libraries in the 
world. In going through the 
collection of bound newspa¬ 
pers, Dr. Spofford, the Libra¬ 



Judge Henry B. Foster, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Trustee, Sixth District 


rian who had become so fond 
of Dr. Owen during his re¬ 
search work under his guid¬ 


ance, presented to the newly created library of the Department 


of Archives and History, all duplicates of Southern newspapers. 


Owing to the crowded condi¬ 
tion of the Alabama Capitol, 
these newspapers have been 
removed from that building 
to an old brick church, the 
property of the State, where 
they are housed, for lack of 
better place, in the basement. 
During the past summer a 
representative of one of the 
largest second hand book 
dealers in the country offered 
the Director of the Depart¬ 
ment of Archives and History 
$100,000 for this collection of 
old newspapers. Of course 



the Department of Archives 
and History would not part 


Hon. L. B. Rainey, Gadsden, Ala. 
Trustee , Seventh District 
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with any of these treasures, and the Director firmly declined the 
consideration of such a matter. Then the representative of the 

New York concern said that 
these newspapers were worth 
at least one-quarter of a mil¬ 
lion dollars, and he would ex¬ 
pect to get that much if he 
sold them. This statement is 
made in this article for the 
purpose not only of showing 
the value and proportion of 
the Department’s collections, 
but also to bring to the atten¬ 
tion of Alabamians the pitia¬ 
ble condition in which our 
records have to be kept for 
lack of a proper building. 

It may be stated at this 

s. 

point that the military rec¬ 
ords of Alabama from the 
very foundation of our gov¬ 
ernment have been removed 
from the Capitol also, and are housed in a frame building two 
blocks from the Capitol. These records are a part of the archives 
of the State, and are under 



Dr. W. H. Bl^ke, Sheffield, Ala. 
Trustee , Eighth District 


constant research for uses of 
history, to prove service for 
pensions and other practical 
purposes. 

The Department of Ar¬ 
chives and History, under the 
act creating it, takes care of 
all non-current correspond¬ 
ence of all other departments 
and commissions of the State, 
conducts a legislative refer¬ 
ence library, and has brought 
together one of the most val¬ 
uable historical reference li¬ 
braries in the whole country. 
It has assembled a very fine 
collection of oil paintings of 



Hon. Hugh Morrow, Birmingham, Ala 
Trustee, Ninth District 
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those men and women who have made the State in various fields 
of endeavor—statesmanship, religion, authorship, invention, 
education, economics, and the like. It has also assembled a very 

rare collection of historical 
museum objects. All of these 
latter, (museum objects), are 
packed away in the old church 
referred to, awaiting a time 
when the State shall provide 
an adequate historical build¬ 
ing. 

During its entire existence 
the Alabama State Depart¬ 
ment of Archives and History 
has served as a bureau of in¬ 
formation for our two and 
one-half million people. An 
average of ten thousand let¬ 
ters a year are written an- 

Hon. John H. Bankhead, Jasper, Ala swering questions about Ala- 
Trustee, Tenth District bama and Alabama history. 

Many of these letters come 
from across seas, from all parts of the United States, but of 
course in the main from Alabama people themselves. 

Realizing that there was no agency of the State presenting 
statistics of a practical nature about the state and its officials, 
the Department of Archives and History during the first years 
of its existence, began the publication of the Official and Statis¬ 
tical Register, a book of ready reference, that is pronounced in¬ 
dispensable by editors, public officials and librarians. The De¬ 
partment has also published numerous bulletins of an historical 
and statistical nature relating to some particular event or period 
in the State’s history. Among these was a seven hundred page 
history, Our State — Alabama, by'the present Director, based on 
data in the late Dr. Owen’s historical work, 8 and distributed free 
of cost to public officials who should have access to the story of 
the State, looking to the end of better citizenship and better pub¬ 
lic service. The most recent venture of the Department is the 
Alabama Historical Quarterly, of which this issue is the fourth 


s History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biography, four 
volumes. 
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and final number of Volume I. These magazines are placed 
in all public libraries, high school libraries, in the hands 
of all Superintendents of Education, all public' officials, and also 
a number of interested citizens throughout the State. It also goes 
to all the great libraries of the nation where students of Ala¬ 
bama history have access to its valuable pages. After making 
an examination of the state historical Quarterlies of many of the 
other states of the Union, it affords me great pleasure as a Trus¬ 
tee of the Department of Archives and History to state that none 
of the others is 


bringing out pub¬ 
lication that is so 
a 11 r a c tive, so 
broad in its con¬ 
tent, and so stim- 
u 1 a t i n g in its 
spirit. In consid¬ 
eration of the 
fact that there is 
no history of the 
State on the mar¬ 
ket, and that no 
history is taught 
in the public 
schools of the 
State other than 
in the Fourth 
and Seventh 
Grades, it is 
highly important 
that the public 
should have ac¬ 
cess to some pub¬ 
lication that tells 
the story of the 



Mrs. Marie Bankhead Owen 


growth and development of Alabama. 


Library Agency 

The fact that millions of people in the United States have 
no library facilities has recently been brought out in the White 
House Conference through reports made by the American Li- 
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Disorderly condition of State Archives before establishment of Department 
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brary Association. The need of library facilities in the State 
of Alabama and a desire to remedy the lack of adequate book 
service was realized by Dr. Owen in the beginning of his admin¬ 
istration as Director of the Department. In co-operation with the 
Alabama Federation of Women's Clubs, a nice collection of in- 
formatory and popular books was brought together in the De¬ 
partment and these were circulated in various rural communi¬ 
ties. These books reached thousands of people in remote districts 
in the State but for lack of space in the quarters of the Depart¬ 
ment the service was discontinued four years ago. The books 
were given to the respective counties through the office of the 
Superintendents of Education and are still in circulation. In ad¬ 
dition to that specific library service Dr. Owen was instrumental 
in drawing and having passed a County Library law by which 
Counties are permitted to expend money from their public funds 
not to exceed $5,000 a year except in cases of Counties where 
the population warrants more. That condition obtains only in 
Jefferson County which is giving $20,000 a year for its County 
Library system. 

The Director of the Department of Archives and History is, 
under the law, delegated to stimulate library activities as there 
is no Library Commission in the State. The fact that the peo¬ 
ple of Alabama are thoroughly aroused to the needs of greater 
library facilities is in a large measure due to the activities of the 
Department in behalf of public libraries and a Library Commis¬ 
sion will be asked for under the new State administration. 

Memorial Building 

Immediately after the Armistice, and while the heart of our 
people was still palpitating with pride and gratification at the 
part our soldiers had taken in the World War, the Legislature 
created a Memorial Commission for the purpose of commemo¬ 
rating the part that had been taken by Alabama and Ala¬ 
bamians both in military and civil life during that great 
period of history. An appropriation was made to bear the ex¬ 
pense of a campaign from which it was hoped to derive funds 
for the erection of an adequate memorial. Owing to the return of 
peace and especially because of the fact that our people had ex¬ 
pended their resources in making the war measures a success, 
sufficient funds were not raised to carry out the object of the 
“drive.” However, something over $60,000 was raised by volun- 
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tary subscriptions, and this money was invested by the Commis¬ 
sion in lots opposite the south end of the Capitol. Afterwards 
the State purchased the entire block with the understanding that 
that property was set aside for the Memorial Building. 

During the last two years the people have demanded that 
soldiers of other wars shall be commemorated along with soldiers 
of the World War in the proposed memorial, and all have agreed, 
including the Memorial Commission itself, that this building 
shall house the collections of the Alabama State Department of 
Archives and History, and shall afford rooms for the State Head¬ 
quarters of various veteran organizations, such as the Spanish- 
American War Veterans, the World War Veterans, etc. 

Alabama is among those states rich in aboriginal history. 
The Department of Archives and History has been active since 
its creation in bringing together museum objects that will tell 
the story of the original Alabamians—the “Red Men.” These ob¬ 
jects include not only a very fine collection of arrow points, pot¬ 
tery, and domestic implements taken from Indian mounds of the 
State, but also burial urns. Already Alabama has lost to other 
museums some of our rarest Indian objects because the State 
had provided no museum for housing these relics. Not only the 
national museum, but other museums of the east regard the In¬ 
dian objects from Alabama as among the most choice items in 
their collections. If the Alabama State Department of Archives 
and History had been created at the time these objects were 
taken away from this state to other museums, and if we had 
had an adequate building to house them, the owners would never 
have permitted them to go away. Twenty-eight states have al¬ 
ready erected magnificent World War memorials, some of them 
costing as much as $10,000,000, and no doubt Alabama will fol¬ 
low their commendable example. 

The crowded conditions that embarrass the administration 
of the State’s historical agency, together with a general appre¬ 
ciation of the practical service of the Department of Archives 
and History, has aroused the various patriotic and civic organi¬ 
zations to a determination to use their influence and efforts for 
relief. Among those organizations, some have placed a Memorial 
Building upon their legislative programs, making it the para¬ 
mount item. The whole public is of the same mind, and speaking 
for the Board of Trustees, it is our judgment that if the new ad¬ 
ministration undertakes any building program that the Memo- 
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Dr. Owen dictating the far reaching correspondence that built up the rare 
collections of the Department , and organizing the State Archives that 
he found in great disorder. 























rial Building should be first, for in it will be housed and admin¬ 
istered the rich historical treasures of our four hundred years 
of existence as a known country. Such a building would, indeed, 
be a temple erected to the patriotism and high endeavors of a 
proud and splendid people, and as such should be a noble struc¬ 
ture commensurate with its objects. 



ALABAMA’S FIRST LICENSED LAWYERS 


(The below list of men licensed to practice law in Alabama during our 
Territorial period was copied from the official records in the Department 
of Archives and History. They are taken from pages 77-79 of the Register 
of Civil and Military Appointments 1881-1819.—Editor.) 

When 

Licensed Names 

1818 

Jan. 27—John Gayle, Jun. 

Jan. 27—Constantine Perkins. 

Feb. 7—Lunsford M. Bramlett. 

Feb. 7—Alfred M. Harris. 

Feb. 7—Argylle Campbell. 

Feb. 7—William E. Kennedy. 

Feb. 7—John Edmondson. 

Feb. 7—Dunklin Edmondson. 

Feb. 10—John Boardman. 

Feb. 23—Israel Pickens. 

Feb. 23—George W. Owen. 

Feb. 23—James White Perkins. 

April 19—Absalom Carter. 

May 11—Jesse Beene. 

April 23—Peter Martin. 

April 23—Samuel Chapman. 

April 23—James McCampbell. 

April 23—Alexander E. Spottswood. 

May 13—Isaac Thomas. 

May 13—John Catron. 

May 13—Julius N. Robertson. 

June 11—James D. Colt. 

June 11—James Pinn. 

June 11-—Lemuel Ingalls. 

June 11—Daniel N. Maury. 

June 12—Archd T. Dick. 

June 12—Thomas A. Rogers. 

June 22—Joseph Young, Jun. 

July 6—Augustus Burton. 

Aug. 19—Thomas L. Lloyd. 

Oct. 19—Jese W. Garth. 

Sept. 2—Ebzr M. Bolles. 
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Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1819 

Feb. 

March 

April 

April 

April 

May 

May 

July 

July 

1818 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

1819 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

March 

April 

1819 

May 

May 


5—Thomas A. Rogers. 

7—Walter Crenshaw. 

9—William L. Adams. 

9—Stephen Strong. 

9—Charles De Brosse. 

13—Wm. N. Martin. 

13—Thomas Owen. 

16—Marston Mead. 

19—Benjamin B. Jones. 

19—Joseph Eastland. 

19—James Dellet. 

21— Charles M. Cunningham. 

21—John F. Moseley. 

23— Bay B. Jones. 

24— William Stoddert. 

27—Benjamin B. Wilson. 

27—Samuel Moore. 

10—William H. Field. 

25— John Campbell, Jun. 

22— John Hunter. 

3—Sidun M. Goode. 

3—Richard P. Creagh. 

12—Benjamin I. Randal. 

10—Willis B. Lowe. 

10—Andrew G. Mays. 

5—Ebenezar Titus. 

5 James White McClung. 

19—John Taylor. 

19—Thomas White. 

23— Ezra Tate. 

15— Andrew Dexter 

2— Nathan Sargert (Nathan Sargent). 

3— Nathan Benson 

10—Aexlander Copeland. 

16— Alexander Rerbert. 

15—Willoughby Barton. 

15—Samuel. 
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June 

3- 

-Dreadzill Pace. 

June 

11- 

-George Matthews. 

July 

8- 

-John McKinly. 

July 

8- 

-Hopson Owen. 

July 

8- 

-Hardin Perkins. 

July 

8- 

-John N. S. Jones. 

July 

8- 

-Arthur M. Henderson. 

July 

7- 

-Hezekiah Flag. 

July 

30- 

-Bennet H. Henderson 

July 

23- 

-Stephen Tugg. 

July 

23- 

-James Campbell. 

July 

23- 

-Hudson Lewis. 

July 

31- 

-Joshua L. Martin. 

July 

30- 

-Nelson Robinson. 

Oct. 

8- 

—Henderson Lewis. 

Oct. 

12- 

—Charles L. T. Jones. 

Oct. 

12- 

—George P. Peters. 

Oct. 

12- 

—Samuel DeWolf. 

Oct. 

16- 

—Aaron V. Brown. 

Oct. 

23- 

—Stephen Heard. 

Nov. 

11- 

—Alex D. Frazer. 

Nov. 

22- 

—Charles Shaw. 

Nov. 

27- 

—John Fergason. 

Dec. 

8- 

—John Leigh Towns. 

Dec. 

10- 

—John Willson. 

Dec. 

16- 

—Samuel Davis. 

Aug. 

14- 

—A. McWhorter. 

Oct. 

5- 

-John E. Graham. 

Oct. 

5- 

-Robert G. Gordon. 


THE FINAL STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRATIC CONTROL IN 

NORTH ALABAMA 

J. P. DYER 

Professor at State Teachers College, Florence, Ala. 

In 1874 Alabama elected a Democratic governor and legis¬ 
lature. This meant that the state had rid itself of the carpet¬ 
bagger who had dominated politics since the Civil War. So com¬ 
plete was the change that by 1876 the Republicans carried only 
eight counties in the state and in six of these there was a heavv 
Democratic vote. This riddance of radical control was of great 
significance, but it did not entirely redeem the state. In two 
congressional districts the Republicans were able to unite with 
other elements and hold seats in Congress until 1883. When 
they were finally dislodged from Congress the state was able to 
present a united Democratic front. 2 It is the aim of this paper to 
show how the Democrats regained control of the Eighth Con¬ 
gressional District in extreme north Alabama. 

Many of the so-called Republicans in this district were not 
Republicans at all, but Greenbackers and Independents. In fact, 
election returns show that the Republicans constituted a distinct 
minority. It was only through a fusion with the other two ele¬ 
ments that they were able to carry an election. But the Demo¬ 
cratic press made no distinction. Whatever these elements were 
or were not, the fact remained that they were in opposition and 
that was enough to condemn them in the eyes of the “Bourbons.” 
One paper denounced them as “Radical-Greenback-Independent- 
Everythingarian-Nothingania-Hybrid opponents of the Demo¬ 
cratic party.”" Another thought that “independentism is the back 
door to radicalism.” 1 Thus, while not definitely belonging to the 
worst of the carpetbag element, this Greenback-Independent 
group held the balance of power, and when they chose to ally 

themselves with the Republicans they delayed the process of 
restoring white rule. 


‘Walter L. Flemi ng t Civil War 
York, 1905), 796. 

‘Albert Burton Moor e,History 
York 1927), 647. 


and Re cons" ruction in Alabama , 
of Alabama and Her People , 


Huntsville Democrat , May 26, 1880. 

'Demopolis News quoted in Huntsville Democrat, July 28, 1880. 
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The Independent-Greenback-Republican group had as their 
champion the very astute politician Colonel William M. Lowe of 
Huntsville. He had been a soldier in the Confederate army and 
had ranked high in local Democratic circles until he deserted the 
party and made an independent campaign for Congress in 1878. 
Thereafter he bore a Democratic curse/' He was frequently re¬ 
ferred to in the campaign as a traitor to his party and people, 
and the electorate was warned that “a vote for Lowe is a vote 
for the return of Radical rule.” 1 ' Two other candidates entered 
the field against the Democrats but these soon withdrew in favor 
of Lowe. 

The Democrats selected General Joseph Wheeler of Confed¬ 
erate cavalry fame as their candidate. While he was inexperi¬ 
enced in politics and wa3 no match for Col. Lowe’s sarcastic ora¬ 
tory, he had his military record to fall back upon, which at this 
time was a distinct asset. He harmonized perfectly with the 
Democratic plans. 

While both parties formally adopted a platform, neither of 
them seem to have referred to it after the campaign got under 
way. It was a campaign of personalities in which both sides 
hurled anathemas with reckless abandon. Colonel Lowe char¬ 
acterized the Democrats as “bitter, reactionary and intolerant.” 0 
General Wheeler was preaching that “it is an historical fact that 
when a man deserts his own people and goes over to the enemy, 
he becomes the most vindictive of all enemies.’” Colonel Lowe 
threatened to “take down the little General’s political breeches” 
and lay him across his lap for correction/ General Wheeler 
countered by charging that Lowe was a radical and even sat 
with them in the House/ Lowe challenged Wheeler to a joint 
debate and General Wheeler found it inconvenient. Then 
Wheeler challenged Lowe and received no response. Charges and 
counter charges flew back and forth all during September, Oc¬ 
tober and early November, 1880. 


‘Ms Political Memoirs of Judge Thomas J. Taylor of Huntsville. 
"Huntsville Independent, September 29, 1880. 

7 Huntsville Democrat, October 29, 1880. 

8 Tu8cumbia North Alabamian, September 29, 1880. 

“Huntsville Democrat, September 29, 18S0. 

'"Huntsville Gazette, October 2, 1880. 

“Th eHuntsville Gazette, a negro newspaper, secured and printed a 
copy of the circular letter. 
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Bui the Democrats had other plans which were not as much 

miJhf 6 - ™ Ugb ~ and ; tumble variety as the preceding paragraph 
might indicate. A gropp of Democratic leaders met and organ¬ 
ized a series of Hancock Clubs one purpose of which was “the 
election of all Democratic nominees.” Honorable Barnwell Rhett 

cLular 1 J/f^ WaS 6 f resident Soon aft er its organization 
the distr ft r S H Wer l Se ° eaCh Chapter ° f the club throughout 
cratic plans for fictoryV 60 ^ ^ f ° Und the Demo ' 

First of all came the organization of the clubs. They were to 
meet “not less than twice a month; oftener if necessary and in 

Sroffh Se Tr be + hmd d ° Sed d °° rS ” They were t0 ma ke a 
roll nf tf 7 u Ju m 6ach precinct wh0 were not on the 
th ® club - Then - after having ascertained those who were 
non-members ; a committee from the club was to wait on each 

negroes were ] r ? Spectf f y and cordially” invite them to join. The 
negroes were likewise to be enrolled as members and then a com- 

tion day^° m 6 t0 866 that the planS Were carried out on elec- 

It is interesting to notice the methods to be employed in 
swinging the doubtful white vote into the Democratic column 

ticfanfto a JTfT WhlCh ^ ^ COnfront the Bla <* Belt poli¬ 
ticians to a great degree. In the Black Belt- the greatest nrob 

fote^Bufin b ° X ™ SUfficient ^nuUify the ne'gro 

ote. But m North Alabama the situation was quite different 

be" Tir ge Whi f Wte and methods Zdnot 

ton %r" W . hites had been left outside the cot. 

while the Blank PMt T'l Jacksonlan . Democrats in 1828 and 

4 - • ^ p * anters w ere being converted into Whigs 

As a Sr their Str ° nir ” a «°m>listic views, 

f* ,. S "'‘ ‘ here was stron V sectionalism in Alabama almost 

as much e an r a/ eal 'h f Statehoo<L Eacl > Political contest “was 

tt was betweefn W T the J n0rth 8nd south of the a *ate as 
it was between Democrats and Whigs. By 1845 sectionalism 

solfaTecro" 16 * 6 in r' itiCal affairS; “ nd to 

° !! a ” d econ °mic matters apparent from the first years of 
statehood, was growing more rigid, more distinct, fostered and 


K lbid. 
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furthered as it was by political hostility. The alignment was 
a farmer-Democrat north versus a planter-Whig South. 13 This 
independent spirit of the farmers of the northern part of the 
state was further shown in the Secession Convention which 
met at Montgomery in January, 1861. Many of the north Ala¬ 
bamians were opposed to immediate secession as a remedy for 
the existing evils and cautioned delay. Consequently they were 
called “Obstructionists” and “Cooperationists,” by the Black 
Belt leaders. 1 * They supported Douglas for President in 1860 
and in numerous other ways showed they were not entirely in 
sympathy with the program as expounded by Yancey and oth¬ 
ers of his group. Most of them were loyal throughout the Civil 
War, but when the war was over they were rather reluctant to 
align themselves with the Bourbons. Two appeals were made 
to them. The first was on the basis of color, that is, white su¬ 
premacy. The second was closely connected with the first, to 
impress upon him that he “should not by lethargy or inaction 
desert his kindred in this hour of deliverance” and if he still 
proved adamant to remind him that “his decision will, in the 
opinion of many of his friends and neighbors, determine 
whether we regard him as friend or foe to our party.” 16 Thus 
were the people “who selected abodes on the lofty plateaus and 
mountains of north Alabama and who were never slaveholders” 
to be controlled. 10 Not very definite plans to be sure, but the 
Democrats had an ace in the hole if the deal turned out wrong. 
As will be shown later, they were forced to play their ace. 

The circular went into greater detail as to the methods of 
handling the negro vote. A census of the negro vote was to be 
taken in which should be set down the name and address of 
each voter, with whom he worked and whether as a hired hand 
or tenant, and what merchant advanced goods for him. As soon 
as this list was completed, it was to be turned in to the county 
chairman for distribution. The negroes thus enrolled were to 
be canvassed as to their political beliefs and those who were un¬ 
willing to support the Democrats were asked to remain away 
from the polls on election day. In order that this might be car- 


“Moore, op. cit., 237. 

“Fleming, op. cit., 28. 

16 Huntsville Gazette, op. cit. 

16 Selections from the Speeches of Hon. Joseph Wheeler, January 15, 
March 3, 1883, Washington, 1883), 290. 
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ried out, certain young men of the precinct under voting age 
were to be enrolled and each one assigned “his negro.” They 
were instructed to “use all lawful means to watch and keep to 
their promise those negroes who have agreed not to vote,” but 
“above all things in this, be careful to avoid intimidation.” “The 
foregoing suggestions,” the circular continued, “Contemplate 
winning the election by fairly placing in the boxes the most 
votes legitimately cast. . . . Rioting before or at the polls, race 
collision brought about by the whites are deemed insane folly. 
We may win the election by these means, but we would not reap 
the beneficient results. On the other hand the colored men who 
go with us must be protected there, and at all other times.” 

The letter concluded by instructing the clubs that their at¬ 
tention should be concentrated upon a few selected negroes. 
Those to be selected were those “who had acquired property and 
were paying taxes; those whose standing with and relations to 
the whites is best; those who are poorest and most dependent 
uppn the whites; and the weaker classes generally.” 

While the Democratic leaders thought it best to concentrate 
upon the negro voter directly and individually and to avoid at¬ 
tempting to influence them in masses, this program was not 
strictly adhered to. In many places attempts were made in mass 
meetings of the negroes to bring them over to the Democrats. 
A good example of this is found in a meeting held at Courtland. 
The chief orator of the meeting was a negro educator, W. H. 
Councill, of Huntsville. On the platform with him sat General 
Wheeler and General L. P. Walker, both Democratic leaders. 
The account runs: 

“The Democratic orator, W. H. Councill of Hunts¬ 
ville, was one of the chief spokesmen. His speech oc¬ 
cupied about one hour. He labored to encourage the 
colored people to forsake-the Republican party; said 
the old ship was rotten below the water line and the 
best thing to do was for the negro to make the best 
possible contact with the Democratic party and vote 
the Democratic ticket.”" 

While the Democrats were using these methods the opposi- 


17 Huntsville Gazette, op . cit. 
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tion was also working to control the negro vote. A mass meet¬ 
ing was held at Florence at which the negroes were “advised to 
vote for Lowe and Garfield.” The speakers were “vociferously 
and enthusiastically applauded.” 10 The negro newspaper at 
Huntsville reminded its readers, “Colored men, you are Repub¬ 
licans and want Republican success next Tuesday. Then go to 
the polls like men and deposit your votes for Garfield and Ar¬ 
thur. We have no nominee for Congress in this District, but 
your votes helped elect Col. Lowe two years ago and he has done 
nothing to cause you to vote against him. Let well enough 
alone and when you go to the polls next Tuesday, see that Wil¬ 
liam M. Lowe is on your ticket.” 19 Colonel Lowe himself made 
a direct appeal to the negroes and seems to have aroused a great 
deal of enthusiasm. In one instance an old negro completely 
forgot the nature of the occasion and began to chant and shout, 
“Amen” to the Colonel’s impassioned pleas. 20 

Both sides seemed to realize that the contest would be a close 
one. Last minute appeals were made. The air seemed electric 
as election day dawned, the day which would decide whether 
the white man would rule supreme in Alabama or whether there 
should be a hangover from carpetbag days. 

The election seems to have passed off quietly in all the pre¬ 
cincts. The results when tabulated showed that Colonel Lowe 
had received 12,365 votes and General Wheeler 12,408. The 
difference was a majority of 43 for Wheeler. But in order to 
effect the victory the election judges had thrown out 601 Green¬ 
back tickets alleging them to be illegal. 21 Colonel Lowe raged 
and the negro newspaper waxed sarcastic. The Democrats had 
played their ace. 

Almost immediately after the election Lowe filed notice of 
contest in the United States District Court at Huntsville. The 
taking of testimony began and continued through the fall and 
winter of 1880-1881, the court sitting at various places over the 
district. 22 

In the meantime^ General Wheeler presented himself for the 
oath of office at the opening of the Forty-Seventh Congress on 


■'*Florence Gazette, October 16, 1880. 

18 Huntsville Gazette, October 30, 1880. 
20 Florence Gazette, October 2, 1880. 

21 Cong . Record., 47 Cong., lSess., XIII, 4456. 
22 Florence Gazette, January 3, 1881. 
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the first Monday in December, 1881. When his name was called 
by the Clerk of the House, Representative Jones, Greenbacker 
of Texas, offered a resolution to the effect that neither Lowe nor 
Wheeler should be seated until the committee should report and 
the House decide. 23 The resolution was tabled and the matter 
referred to the Committee on Elections. General Wheeler was 
sworn in and the Democrats won the first and only skirmish of 
the protracted and rather unexciting battle. 

The Committee on Elections made its report to the House the 
following May 17 to the effect that “Joseph Wheeler is not en¬ 
titled to a seat in this House as a Representative in the 47th 
Congress” and that “William Lowe is entitled to a seat in this 
House.” The majority report gave Lowe a majority of 847 
votes, and the Democratic minority of the Committee said that 
Wheeler’s majority should be 4,712 instead of the 43 as former¬ 
ly reported. 24 The committee report was placed on the calendar 
and in the regular order of business came up for consideration 
on June 2, 1882. 

Here it is that the evidence taken a year previously in Ala¬ 
bama is brought to light, and in this evidence are found traces 
of the struggle that was going on for the control of politics in 
the Eighth District. Not only was this struggle going on in 
Alabama, but several other southern states were going through 
a similar period of readjustment. Between 1874 and 1880 
there were numerous contested election cases before Congress 
and in almost every instance the issue hinged on alleged legal 
and illegal ballots. The question involved in the Lowe-Wheeler 
case was more fundamental than which one of the two candi¬ 
dates should be seated. The real question was: Can the Demo¬ 
crats whip the malcontents into line? Shall it be a solid South? 
As in many other parts of the Appalachain south, here was a 
Republican island in a Democratic sea. 25 The waters of Democ¬ 
racy must bo made to roll over it, peaceably if possible, but if 
not peaceably then by force. 

The contention of the Democrats throughout the fight was 
that the tickets cast for William M. Lowe were illegal because 
they violated the Alabama election law which provided that 
“the ballot must be a plain piece of white paper without any 

2A Cong. Record ., op. cit ., 13. 

24 1 bid., 4465. 

-"'Holland Thompson, The New South , (New Haven, 1921), 27. 
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figures, marks, rulings, characters, or embellishments thereon, 
not less than two nor more than two and one-half inches wide, 
and not less than five nor more than seven inches long, on which 
must be written or printed, or partly written or partly printed, 
only the names of the persons for whom the elector intends to 
vote, and must designate the office for which each person so 
named is intended by him to be chosen; and any ballot other¬ 
wise than described is illegal and must be rejected.” 26 

A glance at the Lowe tickets shows that according to this law 
they might be illegal. The Lowe tickets read: 

FOR ELECTORS FOR PRESIDENT 
AND VICE-PRESIDENT 

State at Large 
James S. Pickens 
Oliver S. Beers 
1st District—C. C. McCall 
2nd District—J. B. Townsend 
1 3rd District—A. B. Griffin 

4th District—H. M. Judge 
5th District—Theodore Nunn 
6th District—J. B. Shields 
7th District—H. R. McCoy 
8th District—James H. Cowan 
For Congress 
Eighth District 
William M. Lowe 

Since the Lowe tickets had the numerals 1st, 2nd, etc., on them 

they were, according to the Democrats, illegal and should be re¬ 
jected. 

According to the majority report of the Committee on Elec¬ 
tions, the polls were all in the hands of Democratic supporters 
on election day. The voters were allowed to mark the alleged 
illegal ballots and deposit them in the boxes without knowing 
they were voting an illegal ticket. Then after all the ballots 
were in and the polls had closed the election managers were to 
throw out all ballots marked with numerals and bearing Lowe’s 
name. In proof of this fact a “secret circular” which it was 
alleged was sent to the election managers was presented to the 
House. The circular was endorsed on the back, “To be shown 


2Q Cong . Record ., op. cit, } 4459. 
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only to very discreet friends,” and instructed the election man¬ 
agers that the Lowe tickets were illegal and that they “should 
be rejected when the votes are counted after the polls are 
closed.”” 

The majority was represented on the floor of the House by 
Thompson, a Republican of Iowa. His contention was simple. 
He did not deny that the ballots violate the Alabama election 
law. He rather admitted that they did, but based his argument 
on the fact that these ballots were in opposition to Federal law 
on the same subject. “When a state law is made in opposition 
to or in contravention of the Federal statute it is an unqualified 
nullity.” Mr. Thompson was prepared to go further than this. 
He would even “undertake to say that if the ballots had been 
printed on red paper or on white paper, six inches long or a 
foot long, one inch wide or three inches wide, the only duty of 
the officers was to take them and count them after ascertaining 
whose name was on the ballot for Congressman, irrespective of 
every law the State of Alabama could pass.’”* 

But it was easy for the gentleman from Iowa to abuse the 
Democratic party. In fact it was easier to do this than it was 
for him to uphold the legal aspects of the case, especially since 
he admitted on the floor of the House that he had only known 
the night before that he was to present the case. His speech 
degenerated into a tirade against the Democratic party. In 
closing he made the statement that “there has not been a fair 
election from one end of the state to the other in the last fif¬ 
teen years.” General Wheeler immediately challenged this 
statment as being aimed at him personally, and the speaker has¬ 
tened to assure him that “in all these fraudulent transactions 
... I believe none of them were ever done at your instance or 
request, or by your aid, advice or counsel.” 

The Democratic side of the argument was not a whit less bit¬ 
ter than the Speech just presented, but it was more detailed and 
more carefully planned. The Democrats were represented on 
the floor of the House by Representative Mills of Texas. His 
argument was that suffrage was a matter that had always been 
left to the states_and that if Alabama desired to place restric¬ 
tions on it, it was a matter for the state alone to decide. He 


-'Ibid., 4458. 
=75*77., 4453. 
-"Ibid., 4457. 
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cited numerous decisions of the Supreme Court to show how the 
same law had been upheld in other states under similar circum¬ 
stances, But he could not refrain from bitterness. He lapsed 
into the inevitable. He was “lost and overwhelmed” when he 
contemplated “the length, breadth, height, and depth of the love 
of that great party (Republican) for a fair ballot and a free 
count.” Especially was he impressed with the Republican fair¬ 
ness “in Lousiana, Florida, and South Carolina in 1876.” He 
concluded by saying, “I am persuaded that neither tribulation 
nor distress, nor persecution, nor famine, nor nakedness, nor 
peril, nor sword, nor death, nor life, nor angels, nor principali¬ 
ties, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature can separate them 
from the love of a free ballot and a fair count.” 30 

The whole affair had shown strong signs of degenerating into 
a party battle long before, but it was now perfectly evident that 
it had become one. Representative Atherton could find “but 
twenty-six members in the House during the reading of the 
report” and prophesied that when the final vote was taken “we 
will see one hundred and fifty members come in here and record 
their votes.” 31 From the lack of interest in the proceedings it 
seems likely that most of the Republicans had already determin¬ 
ed in their minds to support the majority resolution to unseat. 
Many of them stayed away and even those who sat through it 
had to have their attention called to the fact that “the report is 
being read for your information” and “it is hoped the gentle¬ 
men on the other side of the House will give their attention.” 32 

Representative Horr injected the secession issue, apparently 
with no other purpose than to accentuate the sectional side of 
the contest. He charged that the ante-bellum Democrats had 
said that if they could not rule the country they would destroy 
it. He was about to proceed when Nevins of South Carolina 
interrupted to proclaim that “South Carolina is not ashamed of 
anything she ever did.” 

Mr. Horr was quick to retort, “I do not think she is. The 
trouble I have to find with you gentlemen is that you are 
never ashamed of anything.” 


30 1 bid., 4462. 
31 Ibid., 4456. 
3 -Ibid. 
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Another heckler inquired from the Democratic side of the 
House, “How was it with Hayes?” 

Quickly he was answered, “I never doubted that he was 
elected by a majority of votes honestly cast. If there is any¬ 
thing that has soured the Democratic stomach and which they 
will never get over it is this Hayes business. No matter what 
you feed them they will even throw up their toddy at the 
thought of Hayes.” 33 

By the time these remarks were finished the House was in 
an uproar and it was time for General Wheeler to speak for 
himself. The “little General” was given the floor, but the up¬ 
roar did not cease. The House had to be called to order several 
times and finally he was escorted to the Speaker’s desk in or¬ 
der that he might be more plainly heard. His speech was singu¬ 
larly free from bitterness, but it added very little to what had 
already been said. However, he consumed all his hour and by 
unanimous consent was given another on the next day. He used 
forty minutes of this extra hour and then yielded the floor to 
Representative Springer of Illinois who read a short eulogy on 
the life of James A. Garfield. Mr. Springer then introduced a 
resolution that the entire matter be recommitted. But the 
House was ready for the question. The resolution to recommit 
was voted down 129 to 90. The previous question was called 
for and the resolution to unseat was adopted 148 to 3, with 
140 Democrats not voting. 34 

Colonel Lowe was then escorted to the Speaker’s desk where 
the oath of office was administered. General Wheeler had 
served all but two months of the session. 

Thus the process of restoration of Democratic control was 
delayed. But it was not for long, for on October 12, 1882, Col¬ 
onel Lowe died and General Wheeler was returned to fill the 
unexpired term. He then served, with the exception of one 
term, till the outbreak of the Spanish-American War when he 
resigned to accept a commission in the United States Army as 
Major-General of cavalry. 


ALABAMA HISTORY IN BRIDGES 


NO. 2. 


By Thomas M. Owen, Jr. 


The fifth memorial toll bridge 1 to be dedicated with his¬ 
torical ceremonies was the Lee Long Bridge, located at Miller’s 
Ferry, in Wilcox County, and spanning the Alabama River. The 
dedication took place on October 10th, 1930, with R. J. Goode, 
Jr., Representative in the Alabama Legislature from Wilcox 
County, presiding. The invocation was pronounced by the Rev. 
J. G. Dobbins while the bridge itself was presented as a finished 
project, by the Vincennes Bridge Corporation, and accepted by 
Colonel Woolsey Finnell, President of the Alabama State Bridge 
Corporation and State Highway Director. The name, Lee Long 
Bridge, was bestowed upon the structure by the Hon. Charles A. 
Moffett, representing Governor Bibb Graves who was unavoid¬ 
ably absent. Several eulogies were pronounced upon the life and 
public service of the Hon. J. Lee Long, who was the author of 
the legislation that culminated in the State Toll Bridge law an 
idea suggested by Colonel Finnell. The principal speaker was 
Judge Thomas J. Judge, of Birmingham. Tributes were added 
by C. E. Hamilton, Jr., Mayor of Greenville, Hon. Joe Poole, Col. 
Long’s colleague in the Legislature from Butler County, and 
Judge L. H. Reynolds, of Clanton, a life time friend of Col. Long. 
Mr. Bismark Long, of Greenville, made acknowledgement of the 
appreciation of the family of the honor of having the bridge 
named for his uncle. Fannie Paul Burnett of Greenville christ¬ 
ened the bridge and the nameplate was unveiled by Addie E. 
Dickerson and Pauline Coker; a wreath of immortelles was 
placed upon the nameplate by Susie Belle Burnett. All of these 
young girls were nieces of Mr. Long. The engineers were in¬ 
troduced and music was furnished by a local band. The Rev. 
Richard Wilkinson pronounced the benediction. A dinner was 
served and a football game took place in the afternoon. 


'The 15 toll bridges being constructed in Alabama under an Act of 
the Legislature of 1927, are being made memorials to deceased illustrious 
Alabamians. Governor Graves designated the names of these bridges. The 
dedication of the John T. Milner, John T. Morgan, John H. Bankhead and 
B. B. Comer Bridges was described in the Fall issue of this magazine. 
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John Lee Long 

John Lee Long, for whom the Lee Long Bridge is named, 
was the son of John T. and Louisa Thagard Long. He was born 



J. Lee Long Bridge 

in Greenville, Ala., Jan. 12,1867. As a youth he clerked for some 
time in a store in Greenville and later went into the cotton busi¬ 
ness in which he was signally successful and in which he con- 
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tinued up to the time of his death. At various times he served 
his City as Councilman, Treasurer, or as a member of the City 
School Board. He also served as Chairman of the Butler County 
Board of Revenue, and as Chairman of the County Democratic 
Executive Committee. 

Following the election of Governor Joseph E. Johnston, Mr. 
Long was appointed a member of his staff with the rank of Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel, an appointment that gave him the title which he 
continued to bear afterwards. Col. Long was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1901, and was an active figure in 
that assembly throughout its proceedings. He represented But¬ 
ler County in the Legislatures of 1907, 1911, 1919, and served as 
Chairman of the State Tax Commission from 1911 to 1913. He 
again represented Butler County in the Legislature of 1923, and 
being re-elected in 1927, was chosen Speaker of the House of 
Representatives when that body assembled. 

On May 23, 1900, he was married to Miss Sallie Dickerson 
of Greenville, who survives him. Col. Long died February 2, 
1929, and is buried in Pinecrest Cemetery in Greenville. He was 
a member of St. Thomas Episcopal Church of that place and was 
a life long and militant Democrat. He left no descendants. 

Historical Location 

Wilcox County is as old as the State, having been created 
by an Act of the Legislature on the 13th of December, 1819. It 
was named for Lieutenant Joseph M. Wilcox of the regular U. S. 
Army, a native of Connecticutt, who was killed by the Indians 
on the Alabama River, January 15, 1814, in line of duty, and 
was buried with military honors at Fort Claiborne. He had been 
sent in search of Col. Russell, who was in the field to disperse 
an uprising of the Indians at Cahaba but became separated 
from his party. Lieutenant Wilcox and five men took a boat and 
went in search of the lost commander. Unfortunately the boat 
upset, spoiling the ammunition and supplies. Seeing the dilemma 
of their white enemies, a boat load of Indians attacked the little 
party and killed or captured all except one who escaped into the 
canebrake. Lieutenant Wilcox was desperately wounded, but con¬ 
tinued the fight until overpowered and was finally brained with 
a tomahawk, dying soon after. This tragedy occurred on the Ala¬ 
bama River between Canton and Prairie Bluff. The Lee Long 
Bridge is about a mile above Prairie Bluff and only a few miles 
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from Canton. It is therefore situated very close to the scene of 
this tragedy in Alabama history. 

The Lee Long Bridge is twelve miles north of Camden, the 
County seat of Wilcox County. This town was settled in the early 
thirties by a group of pioneers among whom was a physician 
and a minister. The settlement was first called Barboursville 
but was changed to Camden in 1841, being named for Camden, 
S. C., whence many of the settlers had come. The location has 
always been distinguished for its educational spirit and for the 
fine stable type of its citizenship. 

Indian History 

There is presumptive evidence that the Indians occupying 
what is now Wilcox County were a Choctaw speaking people. 
Nanipacna, visited in 1560 by DuLuna, a Spanish explorer, was 
situated on the east side of the Alabama River in the upper part 
of Wilcox County. The Chroniclers of that expedition reported 
that the history given them by the natives was to the effect that 
the “town had once been famous for the number of its popula¬ 
tion, but that the Spaniards who had arrived there in former 
times, had left it as it was.” This reference of a former visita¬ 
tion of Spaniards related to the DeSoto expedition of 1540. It 
seems that there were no Indian settlements in Wilcox County 
during the French and modern Indian times. There were, how¬ 
ever, two settlements in the American times, doubtless both be¬ 
ing of the Creek Nation. 

Raphael Semmes Bridge 

The Raphael Semmes Bridge, located at Jackson, Clarke 
County, was officially dedicated on November 11, 1930. Owing 
to the military character of Admiral Semmes, Armistice Day 
was chosen as a suitable one for the dedicatory ceremonies which 
were conducted jointly by the local American Legion Post, (the 
John Oliver, Jr., Post No. 85,) and the Alabama State Depart¬ 
ment of Archives and History, co-operating with the State 
Bridge Corporation. The Hon. Ben D. Turner, former Judge of 
the 27th Judicial Circuit, acted as chairman for the day and 
presiding officer at the dedication. The invocation was pro¬ 
nounced by Rev. N. B. McLeod and the benediction by the Rev. 
W. S. Guice. Music was furnished by a local band. Congressman 
John McDuffie made an address on the Armistice. Mr. J. B. Me- 
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Creary of Atlanta, who3e company built the bridge, presented it 
to the State Bridge Corporation and it was accepted on the part 
of the Corporation by the Chief Engineer, H. H. Houk. Mr. Houk 
introduced the staff of engineers who had planned and con¬ 
structed the bridge. Governor Graves was represented by Hon. 



Raphael Semmes Bridge 


W. C. Taylor, of Mobile, who bestowed on behalf of the Gover¬ 
nor, the name of Raphael Semmes to the bridge. An address on 
the life and public service of Admiral Raphael Semmes was made 
by Thomas M. Owen, Jr., State Historian of the American Le¬ 
gion and extension worker of the State Departments of Archives 
and History. Acknowledgements were mdae on behalf of the 
Semmes family by Hon. T. Semmes Walmsley, Mayor of New 
Orleans and a grandson of Admiral Semmes. The bridge was 
christened by Mrs. Marion Semmes Hurst, a granddaughter of 
the Admiral who resides in Tuskegee and the nameplate was un¬ 
veiled by Mrs. Alice Semmes Riley, great-granddaughter, David 
W. Hurst and Joseph Winter Thorington, Jr., great-grandson of 
Admiral Semmes. Mrs. W. Mabry, granddaughter by marriage 
of the Admiral, placed a memorial wreath on the nameplate. Ow¬ 
ing to inclement weather a program of athletics was abandoned. 
Social festivities, however, were enjoyed in the evening. 
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Raphael Semmes 

A sketch and picture of Admiral Semmes, who was the most 
distinguished naval commander in the Confederate service, ap¬ 
peared in the Spring Issue of the Alabama Historical Quarterly 
and will not be reproduced here. A very vivid account of the 
“Sinking of the Alabama,” was also carried in that issue of the 
Quarterly, the article, having been written by Mr. Alfred Iver¬ 
son Branham of Georgia, interviewing Capt. John McIntosh 
Kell, of the “Alabama. 

History of the Section 

The Raphael Semmes was the last unfinished bridge span¬ 
ning a large river on State Highway No. 5, from Mobile to Selma. 
Its completion makes available to travel passage through an in¬ 
teresting and historical section of the State .Clarke County is 
older than the Territory or the State of Alabama, having been 
created while the Eastern half of the old Mississippi Territory 
was still a part of that wide area. The date of the erection of 
the county, December 10, 1812, fixes it at a very important era 
in our National as well as our local history. The county was 
named in honor of Gen. John Clarke, a popular hero of that date 
in Georgia. He was a Major General of State troops on the coast 
during the War of 1812. 

A number of settlers in Clarke County at that date 
had come into the Tombigbee and Tensas country from Georgia. 
The county lies in the southeastern section of the State, in the 
angle formed by the junction of the Alabama and Tombigbee 
Rivers. The first white man that made a home in Clarke County, 
was John McGraw, a Royalist refugee, who in 1782, the year 
before the close of the Revolutionary War, obtained from the 
Choctaw Indians a grant of land on Jackson’s Creek. At that 
time the section was distinctly a frontier wilderness and a safe 
refuge for the defeated royalists who realized that their cause 
was a lost one. Another early settler of Clarke County was Wm. 
Coate, who came from Newberry District, S. C., in 1800, bring¬ 
ing his effects in a rolling hogshead. In 1809 Caleb Moncrief, 
with a number of families, entered the county and settled on the 
west side of Bassett Creek. By the opening of the Creek War 
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of 1813, the County had such a large population that it fur¬ 
nished many soldiers to Gen. F. L. Claiborne’s army. 1 

Clarke County is rich in Indian mounds, found on both the 
Alabama and Tombigbee Rivers. Some of these are associated 
with burial and habitation sites, in most instances containing 
burials, pottery, ornaments and artifacts. The County is in the 
old Choctaw territory, and many of the names of the places in 
the County suggest Choctaw occupancy. 

The Raphael Semmes Bridge, which is more than a mile 
in length, including the approaches, is within a short distance 
of the town of Jackson. The location was first called Republic- 
ville. In 1816 its name was changed to Pine Level and later to its 
present name in honor of Gen. Andrew Jackson. In 1813, Gen. 
Claiborne’s army camped at the town while enroute to the scene 
of the battle of the Holy Ground. Capt. Samuel Dale, with a 
scouting party, scoured the swamps of Bassett’s Creek, killing 
out the lurking Indians, thus securing safety for the settlers. 
Frank Stringer was the first settler. John Chapman came in 
1810. Wm. Walker set up a mill on Bassett’s Creek in 1811 and 
David Taylor built a flouring mill in 1812. Reuben Saffold, after¬ 
wards Chief Justice of the State, arrived in 1813 and took part 
in the Burnt Corn expedition. A large tannery was early es¬ 
tablished, and supplied saddles, harness, shoes and other leather 
articles needed by the pioneers. Sailing vessels frequently came 
from Mobile, and as many as twenty were some times at anchor 
in the river. 


'For the names of other early settlers and additional statistical data 
about Clarke County, see Thomas M. Owen’s Hist, of Ala. & Diet, of Ala. 
Biog\, pp.269-275. The same work is referred to for the Wilcox County data. 



COLONEL CHARLES TEED POLLARD 


When Col. Charles Teed Pollard, who was born in Fred¬ 
ericksburg, Virginia, August 25, 1805, felt that he was near the 
end of his days, then in his eighty-second year, he set down in 
writing an account of his family for the information of his de¬ 
scendants. It is 

revealed in that 
statement that he 
was the son of 
Joseph Pollard, 
born in King 
County, Virginia, 
and that his 
mother was Su¬ 
sa n n a Peacock, 

o f Fredericks¬ 
burg. The Pol¬ 
lards were 
amongst the ear¬ 
liest settlers in 
Virginia, locat¬ 
ing originally in 
Loudon County. 

They are men¬ 
tioned by Bishop 
Meade in his His- 
tory of Old 
Churches and 
Families of Vir¬ 
ginia, as one of 

the prom i n e n t Col. Charles Teed Pollard, 

Colonial families. Industrialist 

Colonel Pollard’s grandfather was Major John Pollard, of 
“Mountain View,” in King George County, Virginia, whose wife 
was Mrs. Mildred (Payd) Skinker, widow of Samuel Skinker. 
The paternal great-grandfather of Col. Pollard was John Pol¬ 
lard of King George County, whose wife was a Miss Strother of 
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Stafford County, Virginia. On the maternal line, Susanna Pea¬ 
cock was the daughter of Richard Peacock, the son of an Eng¬ 
lishman who settled in Fredericksburg. This Richard Peacock 
served with the Virginia troops in the Revolutionary Army as 
a lieutenant of Infantry, under the command of General Wee- 
don, and in the regiment of Aaron Burr. Lieutenant Peacock 
saw active service in the campaigns of New Jersey and New 
York, and became a very noted and valuable scout on the North 
River, being three times captured by the British, and each time 
managing to escape. 

In his statement Col. Pollard declared that about the year 
1834, when he called on Col. Aaron Burr, that he said to him 
that Lieutenant Peacock’s last escape from his captors was one 
of the most marvelous individual feats performed during the 
Revolution. The young American officer, who had been cap¬ 
tured by the Hessians and condemned to death as a spy, killed 
his guard and swam the North River in the month of February, 
when the ice in great quantities was floating down the stream. 
It was while on duty as a scout in the American Army that the 
young officer met Emma Gregory, whom he married at the 
close of the War. Her oldest sister married Charles Teed, a 
wealthy farmer living near Tarrytown, N. Y., and it was from 
his uncle-in-law that Colonel Pollard received the name of 
Charles Teed. 

After giving an account of his ancestors in this memoirs, Col. 
Pollard told the story of his own early life and his business ex¬ 
periences. His father, having chosen the sea for his profession, 
the son was inclined to the same vocation, but was dissuaded 
from it owing to his desire to build a substantial fortune. His 
first employment at the age of fifteen years, was as a copyist in 
Fredericksburg, in the office of the Chancery Clerk, John Tay¬ 
lor Ford, grandfather of Colonel Henry Clay Tompkins, who 
later located in Montgomery as a member of the law firm of 
Grey, Tompkins and London. 

Young Pollard next filled a clerical place in the old Scotch 
firm of Mackey and Campbell in Fredericksburg, being promot¬ 
ed from clerk to book-keeper, receiving what seemed to him at 
the time, 1822, a splendid salary—$50 a month. After the failure 
of this firm and the loss of their business, young Pollard ac¬ 
cepted the position of book-keeper and practically the manage¬ 
ment of the John Peck Company, a firm of Rhode Island men 
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who had located in Fredericksburg, as large buyers of wheat, and 
corn. Owing to the death of one of the partners, this firm went 
out of business, and Mr. Pollard took up his residence at the 
home of an uncle, Mr. William Skinker, “Spring Farm,” in Far- 
quier County. In this new life the young future industrialist was 
employed in keeping books, and collecting outstanding debts for 
his uncle. “Spring Farm” was only a few miles from “Deep 
Run,” the home of young Pollard’s parents. He states in his 
memoirs that during this period he lived a life of luxury and 
practical leisure, enjoying society as it then flourished in Vir¬ 
ginia. Among the number of homes he visited was that of Col. 
Stanton Slaughter, who married his Aunt Catherine Pollard. At 
that time young Pollard was Lieutenant of the Rifle Company, 
of which T. H. Botts was Captain. He gives an account of a 
grand festival given by the Volunteer Officers of Virginia in 
1824, in honor of Gen. LaFayette. This Assembly took place at 
Yorktown, and was a very brilliant affair. Coming back from 
this experience, he accepted an invitation to the wedding of 
Frank Brook who was being married to Mary Morgan, daughter 
of Mrs. Caroline Morgan who was a Skinker. 

“I attended the wedding and had a regular Virginia frolic 
for about three weeks, first at one home on my way down from 
“Southern View” to “Spring Farm,” and then at another home, 
always belonging to the family connection of either Frank 
Brook or his wife. He was a young lawyer of one of the most 
prominent families of that State, and his wife of another. Fi¬ 
nally we reached “Spring Farm” with about 35 or 40 young 
ladies and gentlemen, visitors in the old house. We had been 
there several days when one day I received a letter from my 
uncle, Colonel Slaughter, which changed the whole future of my 
life. He complimented me on my high business reputation for so 
young a man, but said that I was giving myself up to habits of 
ease and indulgence, then the way with your Virginians of good 
family, and he urged and begged me to go with him to Augusta, 
Georgia, for which place he would leave on the 30th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1824, there to begin a new life, and to battle for position and 
fortune.” 

This letter from his kinsman had a definite influence upon 
the young Virginian, and after due consideration and consulta¬ 
tion with his family he joined his fortune with that of Col. 
Slaughter, and journeyed forth into what was then regarded as 
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the Western Frontier. Continuing, Col. Pollard states in his 
memoirs: 

“I had a very pleasant journey, having a large party in com¬ 
pany. Col. Slaughter was moving South, and had with him about 
thirty negroes, and his son Augustine, and his daughter Diana, 
and my aunt Elizabeth, known as “Aunt Betsy Pollard.” With 
us was Major Byrd Willis, who was going to Florida, and his 
family, three daughters, three sons, and his wife, and he had 
with him about fifty negroes. One of his daughters, Mrs. Athe- 
son Grey, was a beautiful woman; she afterwards married Achil¬ 
les Murat, a nephew of Emperor Napoleon. His other daughter 
married Commodore Dallas, of the U. S. Navy. 

“After a journey of three weeks which I greatly enjoyed as 
we camped out, near Willington, S. C., we reached the home 
of my Aunt Jane, who had married Captain Arthur Slaughter, 
the son by his first marriage of Col. Stanton Slaughter who mar¬ 
ried my second oldest aunt. My father had but three sisters, the 
oldest, Aunt Betsy, never married, lived until she was ninety- 
three and died at the home of my Aunt Jane, in Noxubee County, 
Mississippi, to which place Uncle Arthur moved. Aunt Catherine 
married Colonel Staunton Slaughter and Aunt Jane, who was 
the youngest, married his son, Arthur; she was one of the hand¬ 
somest women I ever saw. She was the youngest of my grand¬ 
mother’s children; her children and their descendants are living 
in Arkansas and Mississippi.” 

And thus ends Col. Pollard’s own account of his ancestors 
and his migration to Georgia, from which state he later came to 
Alabama. He was twice married, his first wife being Miss Free¬ 
man, daughter of Fleming Freeman. The young wife lived only 
a short while and left no children. On November 15, 1835 he 
married Emily Virginia Scott, daughter of General John Scott, 
one of the founders of Montgomery. 

“In the early days of Montgomery,” records one who knew 
him, “Col. Pollard was one of the foremost in all public enter¬ 
prises, and to him is Montgomery indebted for her first railroad, 
the Montgomery and West Point, of which he was so long Presi¬ 
dent. He also aided largely in building the Mobile and Montgom¬ 
ery railroad, and was likewise for many years its President. He 
was considered the financial genius of the South. He was chair¬ 
man of the building committee for the building of the present 
State Capitol.” 
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When Montgomery was named as the future Capital" City, 
Col. Pollard was made Chairman of the Building Committee 
for the new State House. The present structure succeeded that 
original building, which was burned soon after completion, but 
was modeled on the same architectural plan. This building has 
attracted the attention of architects from all over the world, and 
is a monument, not only to the designer, but to the committee 
that approved it. 

For forty-one years Col. Pollard was Senior Warder of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, and was one of the founders and trus¬ 
tees of the University of the South, at Sewanee. 

The biographer above quoted says: “If Col. Pollard had de¬ 
sired political honors the highest were in his reach, for he had 
the ability to have creditably and honorably filled any position, 
but he refused resolutely to enter the political arena, and would 
never allow his name used for any public office, although was 
ever alive to the honor and interest of his City and State. No 
man ever doubted what he said, or promises he made. His word 
was literally his bond, and faithfully kept.” 

“At the beginning of the War between the States, Col. Pol¬ 
lard was a man of large means, which were freely used in the 
Confederate cause, and for the relief of the distressed families 
of soldiers and for the sick and wounded. After the close of the 
War, he saw his property all go to meet obligations incurred 
largely in public enterprises. With that courage that character¬ 
ized the men of that period, he never murmured or faltered, but 
bravely set his face to the future, working in his latter days 
with as much diligence and pains as in the earlier days when 
he was beginning life. He was characterized by manly courtesy, 
and used to say that a gentleman would never be rude to his 
equals, then certainly never to his inferiors.” 

The magnificent home which Col. Pollard erected to house his 
beloved wife and children still stands as a monument to the 
splendor of the ante-bellum life of Montgomery. While its beau¬ 
tiful gardens have disappeared, the old building is practically in 
tact, a glory to the surroundings and industrial environments. 
The “Historic Homes” article for this issue of the Quarterly 
treats of this beautiful structure. 


M. B. 0. 



CHARLES TEED POLLARD 

INDUSTRIALIST 

By Mildred Beale 

(This article was written as a thesis for the Master’s degree at the 
University of Alabama in 1928. The opening chapter of the study treated 
of Col. Pollard’s ancestry and early life based on his memoirs and family 
tradition. The article herewith presented begins at the second chapter of 
Miss Beale’s study.—Editor.) 

The Railroad Enterpriser. 

Charles Teed Pollard was one of the leading industrial men 
of his day. He was one among the first men to be convinced of 
the utility of railroads. Recognizing in railroads the only means 
of solving Alabama’s transportation problems, he devoted the 
major part of his life to building railroads in the State with a 
view both to making money and promoting the industrial ad¬ 
vancement of the State. 

Until 1830 the State had depended entirely upon river, road, 
and turnpike transportation. In that year a little road two miles 
long was chartered in the State, the object of which was to over¬ 
come the obstruction of the Muscle Shoals in the Tennessee 
River. 1 The necessity for railroads was becoming pressing, the 
river and road communications were inadequate, and the peo¬ 
ple felt that the boats charged exorbitant rates. A demand arose 
for a competitive system of transportation. 2 DeBows said of Ala¬ 
bama in his Commercial Revieio of the South. 

“God may have given you coal and iron in 
sufficient quantities to work the spin¬ 
dles and navies of the world, but they 
will sleep in your everlasting hills un¬ 
til the trumpet of Gabriel shall sound, 
unless you can do something better than 
build turnpikes?’ 2 

Charles Teed Pollard accepted this view of the need for 
better transportation in Alabama and plunged into railroad 
building. He was soon recognized as one of the leading railroad 

Clarke, T. H., Memorial Record of Ala. v. i., page 321. 

2 Moore, A. B., History of Alabama and Her People, page 398. 

\Armes, Ethel, The Story of Coal and Iron in Alabama , page 139. 
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enterprisers in the entire Southeast and a pioneer railroad build¬ 
er in Alabama. He not only envisaged a comprehensive system 
of roads radiating from Montgomery to all parts of the State, 
they in turn to connect with roads going to all sections of the 
South, and ultimately to all sections of the country, but alsc 
brought a large part of it to completion. 1 Pollard’s system was to 
compete with river transportation. With rare foresight he 
grasped the strategy of transportation development and fash¬ 
ioned his buildings accordingly. 

The study of transportation problems in Alabama neces¬ 
sarily involved a study of the economic geography, the possi¬ 
bilities of productive industry, and the demand for commodities. 2 
The key to the economic situation in the State was the cotton 
plant. 3 The people inhabiting the wire grass and mountain sec¬ 
tions of the State were economically self-sufficient, and were 
therefore not making any effective demands for internal im¬ 
provements. 4 The situation was entirely different with those 
people who devoted themselves to the raising of cotton. The 
planters had to have some means of transportating their cotton 
either to the Atlantic seaboard or the Gulf of Mexico. They also 
had to import manufactured goods from England or the North, 
and much of their corn, flour, meat, and other staples from the 
Northwest. 1 

Due to the fact that the Tennessee River in no way con¬ 
nected with the Alabama-Tombigbee River system, the farmers 
of the Tennessee Valley in the early days floated their products 
down to New Orleans via the Mississippi, instead of the Mobile, 
as that port was inaccessible, except by overland transportation. 
Thus the farmers of Alabama were contributing a large amount 
toward the building of New Orleans, instead of toward the 
building of Mobile. 2 This was a most awkward situation. The 
farmers could not always reach New Orleans when the prices 


1 Moore, A. B. f History of Alabama and Her People , page 373. 

2 Phillips, U. B., Early Railroads in Alabama , Gulf States Historical 
Magazine, March, 1903. 

3 Phillips, U. B. Early Railroads in Alabama , Gulf States Historical 
Magazine, March, 1903. 

^Phillips, U. B., Early Railroads in Alabama , Gulf States Historical 
Magazine, March, 1903. 

Phillips, U. B .yEarly Railroads in Alabama , Gulf States Historical 
Magazine, March, 1903. 

2 Moore, A. B. History of Alabama: and Her People , page 361. 
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were favorable, and at no time could they float their commodi¬ 
ties back up the river. 3 They faced the difficult problem of hav¬ 
ing to sell their products in one distant market and buy their 
commodities in another. Mobile was the deepest harbor in the 
South next to Pensacola and Norfolk and possessed excellent 
harbor facilities. 4 In addition to these advantages, the proximity 
of Mobile to the products of the State made it a more desirable 
port than New Orleans. Northern and southern Alabama were 
becoming two distinct countries. They were segregated economi¬ 
cally, politically, and socially. 1 The chief transportation problem 
of Alabama was to connect these two sections of the State, or 
in other words, to connect the Tennessee and Alabama-Tom- 
bigbee River systems. 

The mania for railroad building seized Alabama in the early 
thirties just as it did all the other sections of the country. Rail¬ 
road building “boomed” for awhile, but from 1840 to 1850 there 
was a decided slump. 2 The decade of extensive railroad enter¬ 
prising was from 1850 to I860. 3 Many roads were chartered, 
though few in comparison were constructed. Every town was in¬ 
terested in some railroad, and the leading men in the State were 
taking an active part in these enterprises. 4 Most conspicuous 
among these was Charles Teed Pollard who, in the early thirties, 
embarked upon his stupendous undertaking of constructing an 
adequate railroad system for the State of Alabama. Had it not 
been for the War between the States, which retarded all eco¬ 
nomic activity in the State, he undoubtedly would have com¬ 
pleted this system, for he possessed the energy and the resource¬ 
fulness to carry out his plans. 5 Pollard had to rely upon his own 
sagacity for carrying out his project, for railroading was in its 
infancy and there was nothing else to guide him. To manage 
such an undertaking required the highest qualities of leader¬ 
ship and skill. 1 Few people possessed the ability and the cour- 


3 Moore, A. B., History of Alabama and Her People , page 361. 

4 Owen, T. M., History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biogra- 
phy , V. II., page 1014. 

^rmes, Ethel, The Story of Coal and Iron in Alabama , page 139. 
2 Moore, A. B., History of Alabama and Her People , page 376. 
3 Moore, A. B., History of Alabama and Her People , page 376. 
4 Moore, A. B., History of Alabama and Her People , page 376. 

B Moore, A. B., History of Alabama and Her People , page 373. 

1 Riley, B. F., Makers and Romance of Alabama , page 157. 
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age to undertake such a task as the building of a railroad in the 
eighteen thirties. 

The first effort that was made to connect Montgomery with 
the Georgia railroad leading to the Atlantic coast was made in 
1832, when the Montgomery Railroad Company was chartered 
on January 2. 2 The purpose of this company was to build a road 
from Montgomery to a point on the Chattahoochee River oppo¬ 
site Columbus. 3 Nothing was accomplished until another com¬ 
pany by the same name obtained a charter January 15, 1834. 4 
This was the beginning of the Pollard system and the first road 
of importance to be chartered in the State. It was the initial 
spoke in the gigantic wheel of commerce radiating from Mont¬ 
gomery as the hub. 6 Montgomery was in the heart of the black 
belt and at the head of navigation on the Alabama River, which 
gave her an admirable situation for commercial activities. Be¬ 
fore there were railroads running into Montgomery, the farmers 
living in the surrounding country brought their products in 
mule wagons from miles around. 3 There in Montgomery they 
often sold their produce, but more often they shipped their cot¬ 
ton down the Alabama River to Mobile. Since Pollard brought 
the first railroad to Montgomery she has developed an excellent 
transportation system. Today there are trunk lines leading in 
every direction and putting her in touch with all points north, 
east, south, and west. 

The object of the Montgomery Railroad was to solve two 
of the most vital transportation problems of the State; namely, 
to connect the eastern and central sections of the State and 
to connect the Alabama and Tennessee River basins. 1 The road 
was projected to direct the commerce of Macon, Chambers and 
Lee Counties to Montgomery, to bring the trade of northwest 
Georgia and of the upper Tennessee Valley to Montgomery and 


£ Owen, T. M., History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Bi¬ 
ography, V . //., page 1395. 

s Owen, T. M., History of Alabama and Dictionary of Aablama Bi¬ 
ography, V. 1L, page 1395. 

*Acts of Alabama, 1830-1833, number 84. 

F ‘Screws, W. W. Jr M The Story of Montgomery Railroads, Montgomery 
Advertiser, December 16, 1906. 

a Berney, Saffold, Handbook of Alabama, page 80. 

^oore, A. B., History of Alabama and Her People, page 371. 
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to Mobile, and to perfect a chain of communication from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. 2 

The Montgomery Railroad Company was organized by a 
group of Montgomery planters, chief among whom were 
Charles Teed Pollard and Abner McGehee. Pollard was elected 
president of the new company. 2 The infant railroad made a slow 
start. During the first six years of its existence it suffered 
enough vicissitudes to discourage any one with ordinary spirit, 
but the man at the helm of this undertaking was not an ordi¬ 
nary individual. Possessing both superior brains and energy, 
plus an indomitable will, he determined to push the enterprise 
through and he bent every effort toward making the venture a 
success. 

The charter provided that: The road was to be projected 
from Montgomery to some point on the Chattahoochee River, 
known as West Point, or such other place on the river as the 
president and the directors should decide upon; and it could be 
extended from any point to the Tennessee River and branch 
roads could be constructed to any part of a county which was 
touched by it. 1 The charter was to be void unless construction 
on the road from Montgomery to some point on the Chatta¬ 
hoochee was begun within three years and completed within 
ten years, and if construction on the road from some point on 
the afore mentioned road to the Tennessee River was not begun 
within five years and completed within fifteen years. 2 The com¬ 
pany had exclusive rights between Alabama and the Chatta¬ 
hoochee Rivers for a period of fifty years. 2 When it was found 
that the State of Georgia would construct a line from the Ten¬ 
nessee to the Chattahoochee, that part of the charter was aban¬ 
doned by the Alabama company. 

The charter was granted to John Scott, Abner McGehee, 
George Matthews, William B. S. Gilmer, Jesse Taylor, John W. 
Freeman, Thomas M. Coles, Andrew Dexter, Thomas James, 


- Screws, W. W. Jr., The Story of Montgomery Railroads, Montgom¬ 
ery Advertiser, December 16, 1906. 

“Facts furnished by Frank G. Browder, Assistant General Freight 
Agent of the Western Railway of Alabama, from the Records of the West¬ 
ern Railway of Alabama. 

‘Acts of Alabama, 1830-1833, number 84. 

-Acts of Alabama, 1830-1833, number 84. 

''Acts of Alabama, 1830-1833, number 84. 

4 Moore, A. B., History of Alabama und Her People, page 370. 
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Tohn Goldthwaite, Charles Teed Pollard, William Sayre, Ed¬ 
mund Hanrich, George Wragg, B. S. Bibb, Justice Wyman, 
Thomas S. Mays, George Whitman, Francis Bugbee, N. E. Ben¬ 
son, Joseph Hutchinson, W. P. Converser, John Martin, F. D. 
Sayre, C. Hooks, Green Wood, J. H. Thorington, and S. W. 
Goode. Thirteen of them were to be elected directors and em¬ 
powered to act. 1 The capital stock of the road was to be placed 
at $3,000,000; the shares were to be $100 each, and the char¬ 
ter provided that as soon as 6,000 were subscribed, the com¬ 
pany should be incorporated. 2 

The project was received by the people of Montgomery 
and Mobile enthusiastically, and when in October, 1835, the 
books were opened in the two cities for the sale of the stock, the 
citizens were liberal in their subscriptions. 3 The importance of 
the road was plainly seen by the people. Brice Battle, the 
topographical engineer of the company, had estimated the cost 
of construction at $900,000/ In a surprisingly short time $449,- 
000 was subscribed in Montgomery and $400,000 in Mobile, 
making a total subscription of $849,000/ One dollar on each 
share was paid in at the time of subscription, which enabled the 
young company to begin operation. 6 The work was begun in 
earnest on February 2, 1836, when ground was broken on Mr. 
Brack’s property, a few miles from Montgomery, by Abner Mc- 
Gehee and General John B. Scott. 1 They had contracted with the 
company to grade thirty-five of the eighty-eight and one-half 
miles of the road. 2 They started work with a band of thirty or 
forty slaves. 3 In September, about fifteen miles were graded and 
ready for the rails, and about one hundred hands were industri¬ 
ously working.' 


'Acts of Alabama, 1830-1833, number 84. 

-Acts of Alabama, 1830-1833, number 84. 

"Blue, M. P., City Directory and History of Montgomery, Alabama, 
page 74. 

'Blue, M. P., City Directory and History of Montgomery, Alabama, 
page 28. 

•Pollard, C. T., Letter to George Reese, December 6, 1839. 

"Pollard, C. T., Letter to George Reese, December 6, 1839. 

'General Scott was the father-in-law of Charles Pollard. 

-Blue, M. P., City Directory and History of Montgomery, Alabama, 
page 23. 

’Blue, M. P., City Directory and History of Montgomery, Alabama, 
page 23. 

Montgomery Advertiser , September 17, 1836. 
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In March, 1836, a second installment of $6.00 on each share 
fell due and was paid on about $500,000.’' The board of directors 
decided that instead of enforcing the provisions of the charter, 
that is, if the subscriptions were not paid within sixty days after 
they fell due, the stock should be sold at public auction by the 
directors, they would take a more lenient course." They believed 
that after some time they could demonstrate to the delinquent 
stockholders the great value of the work and induce them to pay 
their installments. This policy was pursued until March, 1837. 7 
Again the $5.00 installments fell due, and were called in. Notice 
was given to the stockholders that if the installments were not 
paid within sixty days, with all former arrearages, the pro¬ 
visions of the charter would be inforced and forfeiture com¬ 
pelled. 1 

The stock book of the company in June, 1837, showed that 
all the stock held by Mobilians and one-third of the stock held 
by Montgomerians had been forfeited. 2 The people of Mobile 
were urged in every possible way to pay their part." The advan¬ 
tages that the enterprise would bring to Alabama’s only seaport, 
by bringing there the products which were then being sent to 
New Orleans or the seaports on the Atlantic seaboard, were 
pointed out but Mobile remained unmoved. 1 

The reasons for Mobile failing to pay one cent of the $400,- 
000 which she subscribed were: (1) lack of confidence in the 
enterprise f (2) fear that the road her money would help build 
would assist Montgomery to grow at her expense; 0 (3) interest 
in a road to connect her with the west; 7 (4) conditions caused 
by the financial crisis which shook the country at this time. 8 

Due to the great amount of forfeited stock, the company’s 
list of stock was reduced to $300,000.“ Even this discouraging 


Pollard, C. T., Letter to George Reese, December 6, 1839. 

"Pollard, C. T., Letter to George Reese, December 6, 1839. 

Pollard, C. T., Letter to George Reese, December 6, 1839. 

'Pollard, C. T., Letter to George Reese, December 6, 1839. 

I’ollard, C. T., Letter to George Reese, December 6, 1839. 

Moore, A. B., History of Alabama and Her People, page 371. 

'Moore, A. B., History of Alabama and Her People, page 371. 

Moore, A. B., History of Alabama and Her People, page 371. 

"Clarke, T. H., Memorial Record of Alabama, V. I., page 321. 

^Clarke, T. H., Memorial Record of Alabama, V. I., page 321. 

"Blue, M. P., City Directory and History of Montgomery, Alabama, 
page 23. 

‘Pollard, C. T., Letter to George Reese, December 6, 1839. 
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situation failed to thwart the efforts of the company headed by 
Pollard. Believing steadfastly in their work, and looking not 
only at the present but to the future, visioning the completed 
link in the chain from the Atlantic to the Gulf, they persevered 
and by fall they had increased the stock list to $600,000/ Work 
continued under the most disheartening conditions. The com¬ 
pany hoped that by the importance of their undertaking and 
their own confidence they could secure assistance from the 
State. The company now was forced to ask the State for aid. 2 
Without such aid it was impossible to complete the road beyond 
Franklin in Macon County.' 

Pollard wrote a letter to George Reese, Esq., Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, importuning him to use his influence to persuade the 
Legislature to give the road the desired aid. In this letter he 
summed up the condition of the road, as follows: 

(1) $48 amount of installments per share paid on $600,000 
stock. 

(2) $22,000 forfeitures accrued to Company from delin¬ 
quent shareholders. 

(3) $310,000 paid by stockholders. 

(4) $210,000 Company owed contractors for grading, put¬ 
ting down timbers, iron, and so forth, and for machin¬ 
ery and materials. 

(5) $510,000 total expenditures of cash and indebtedness, 
expended as follows: 

(1) $100,000 for 1,000 tons of iron; 

(2) $5,000 for spikes, plates, $14,000 for locomotives, 
car wheels, and so forth; 

(3) $247,000 for grading sixty miles of road; 

(4) $22,074 for building bridges and culverts; 

(5) $72,926 for laying down timber and iron; 

(6) $43,000 for expenses of engineer department for 
four years; 

(7) $1,500 for two hundred and thirty acres of land; 

(8) $1,500 for office expenses and incidentals for four 
years. 


’Pollard, C. T., Letter to George Reese, December 6, 1839. 
‘Moore, A. B., History of Alabama and Her People, page 371. 
‘Moore, A. B., History of Alabama and Her People, page 371. 
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In 1839 sixty of the eighty-eight and one-half miles of the 
road had been graded and only twenty-eight remained to com¬ 
plete the road to West Point. The timber was laid down to 
Franklin, with the exception of one mile, and the iron was laid 
down on the first seven miles out of Montgomery. 1 Due to the 
condition of the Alabama River, the spikes necessary to com¬ 
plete the road to Franklin had not been received. It was the in¬ 
tention of the company to open the thirty-three and one-half 
miles from Montgomery to Franklin to the public as soon as they 
were completed. 2 When a section of the road was completed, it 
was put into operation, and the money thus made was used to 
carry the line on to a farther point. 3 

The company’s engineer estimated that the cost of putting 
the road in “full and perfect operation,” including that which 
had already been expended, would be $1,200,000. This would pay 
for the building of the road, the locomotives and cars, and the 
depot building.* The company held only one-half of the requisite 
amount of stock. The other $600,000 they hoped to have sub¬ 
scribed for through the assistance of the State. 6 Pollard proposed 
to the Legislature that the aid be granted to the railroad by the 
State’s endorsing the company’s bonds. The company proposed 
to issue these bonds to the amount of $900,000. It pledged to 
the State as security the mortgage of the road, which had cost 
$1,200,000, and the real estate of each stockholder to the amount 
of three-fourths of his stock, or if the State insisted, to transfer 
their real estate to the full amount of their stock. 1 This amounted 
to $1,200,000, which made $2,400,000 pledged as security to the 
State for a debt of $900,000. 

At this time a bill was introduced in the Senate relative to 
the desired aid. To convince the Senate that the project was 
sound and that the State would be safe in granting the assis¬ 
tance, Pollard in his letter to George Reese, Esq., Senator, re¬ 
viewed the condition of the railroad, discussed the importance 
of the project and the proposed bill before the Senate, and then 
assured the Legislature through Reese of the soundness of the 


'Pollard, C. T., Letter to George Reese, December 6, 1839. 
'Pollard, C. T., Letter to George Reese, December 6, 1839. 
s Moore, A. B., History of Alabama and Her People, page 372. 
‘Pollard, C. T., Letter to George Reese, December 6, 1839. 
‘Pollard, C. T., Letter to George Reese, December 6, 1839. 
'Pollard, C. T., Letter to George Reese, December 6, 1839. 
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projeet by pointing to the fact that if the road and machinery 
were worth nothing, the pledged real estate, at the low cash 
value of $1,200,000, offered by the stockholders, was sufficient 
to make the debt good. 2 He clinched his plea for aid by arguing 
that his undertaking would be a profitable one, by giving the 
road between Greensboro and Augusta, Georgia, as an example. 
This road, he said, for the month of November received $28,000. 
The road from Montgomery to West Point passed through coun¬ 
try of greater fertility than did the aforementioned road. 1 In ad¬ 
dition, his road led to the land-locked section of North Georgia, 
which was producing articles then in greater demand in the Gulf 
section of both Alabama and Mississippi than on the Atalntic 
coast of Georgia and South Carolina. 2 Pollard concluded that it 
was not unreasonable, under such conditions, to estimate that 
the receipts of the Montgomery Railroad Company would be 
equal at least to those of the Greensboro-Augusta line; and in 
all probability far exceed them. This plea of Pollard’s helped to 
convince the Legislature of the propriety of giving the desired 
assistance. The loan was slow in being made and in July, 1842, 
the property and franchise of the Montgomery Road were sold 
under foreclosure. 3 

The stockholders met in Montgomery April 3, 1840, at 
which time Pollard was unanimously re-elected president. The 
following were elected directors : 4 


C. T. Pollard 
Abner McGehee 
B. S. Bibb 
William Taylor 
Lewis Owen 
Jessie P. Taylor 


N. E. Benson 
Thomas M. Cowles 
Moses Wheat 
Simeon Taylor 
William Gilmer 
James E. Scott 


A road was started from the village of Marthasville, Geor¬ 
gia, to connect with the road at West Point. In comparison with 
Montgomery, a thriving little town of five thousand, Marthas¬ 
ville was a mere hamlet. From the time that the Western Rail¬ 
road was constructed from that little cross-roads town, it began 


’Pollard, C. T., Letter to George Reese, December 6, 1839. 

’Pollard, C. T., Letter to George Reese, December 6, 1839. 

’Pollard, C. T., Letter to George Reese, December 6, 1839. 

’Moore, A. B., History of Alabama and Her People, page 372. 

‘Screws, W. W. Jr., The Story of Montgomery Railroads, Montgomery 
Advertiser, December 16, 1906. 
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a swift and steady growth to culminate in what is today the 
flourishing city of Atlanta. 1 

The president and the board of directors of the Montgomery 
Railroad Company promised the people that a part of the road 
from Montgomery v ould soon be opened to the public. Prior to 
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1840 the main transportation reliance of the Montgomery peo¬ 
ple was the old stage coach. Goods were brought to Montgomery 
from Charleston and Savannah over the roughest of roads and 
under the most unfavorable circumstances. 2 On June 8, 1840, 
these conditions began to disappear and the future for trans¬ 
portation was brighter. On this day the first twelve miles of 
the line from Montgomery to West Point were opened.’ This was 
a gala occasion, and Pollard issued invitations to certain promi- 


'Pollard Scrap Book 

’Blue, M. P., City Directory and History of Montgomery, Alabama, 
page 23. 

’Blue, M. P., City Directory and History of Mont qom> • y, Alabama, 
page 63. 
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nent citizens to accompany him and the directors on the first 
trip that the train made. 4 The invitation read as follows: 
“Opening of the Montgomery Railroad 

You are invited to accompany the President and Di¬ 
rectors of the Montgomery Railroad in its first trip 
over the first twelve miles of the Road, on Saturday, 

6th of June Inst. The train will leave the depot at 11 
o’clock. 

Chas. T. Pollard, Pres’t. 

June 3, 1840 

The bearer will please present this at the depot.” 

{To be continued) 


*Alabama Journal, June 10, 1840. 


THE INDIANS OF THE ALABAMA COASTAL PLAIN 

By Robert C. Macy, M. D. 

Atmore, Ala. 

It may help the reader to acquire a sympathetic under¬ 
standing of the status of our Indian neighbors when I state 
that, after seven years residence, only sixty-five or seventy 
miles from this settlement, both my wife and I were surprised 
to hear that there was an Indian settlement, anywhere near. 



Chief Alex Rollin , with three generations of his descendants 


When she was asked to consider working among them as an 

appointee of the National Board of Missions of our Church, 

(Protestant Episcopal) we came up to look over the field—she 

to see if there seemed to be a worth while work in her line, and 

> 

I to consider it from the standpoint of a location for the prac¬ 
tice of my profession, medicine, as well as that of Christian 
Social Service and Religious Education. We saw, at a glance, 
a direful need of work there, of service which we could render, 
if we could but win the confidence of these people, and exert 
an influence over them for uplift, spiritual, moral, mental, 
physical, and economic. 

Reports coming to us from their white neighbors on every 
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side would have discouraged us at the outset, but for our de¬ 
termination in advance to judge them only from experience, 
acquired by personal contact, before comdemning them as hope¬ 
less. 

Coming directly to the topic 
of this brief sketch; the Indians 
of Escambia and its neighboring 
counties, Baldwin, Monroe, and 
Conecuh, I fear that I am hope¬ 
less as a historiographer, so far 
as dates and details in correct 
chronological sequence are con¬ 
cerned. These data (because of 
their illiteracy and ignorance) 
are not obtainable from the In¬ 
dians themselves, and I have 
neither the books of reference at 
hand from which they might be 
obtained, nor the time to devote 
to the matter if they were avail¬ 
able. Briefly stated, what I have 
learned of them and their fore¬ 
bears is this: 

Their ancestors (that is 
their aboriginal ancestors, for 
they are now very much mixed 
with white, and some with negro 
blood) were Creek Indians who figured in the War of 1812, hav¬ 
ing had a hand in the massacre of Fort Mims. The three family 
names most common among them are Walker, McGhee, and Rol- 
lin. The McGhees are descendants of a Scotchman, Ivan McGhee, 
to whom a large grant of land was made (probably by the Gov¬ 
ernment, in recognition of services rendered in 1812). This tract 
has never been divided, and many of the descendants of the old 
pioneer have “squatted” on it, and built their little log cabins or 
rough board shanties. I am unable to give any data concerning 
the Rollin ancestor, but the patriarch, and acknowledged chief of 
the Indians of this vicinity (Atmore) is an octogenarian, “Uncle 
Alex” Rollin, as we all call him. He is a quaint and picturesque 
old character, and bears the name of having been, up to a few 
years ago, one of the best loggers and timber workers in this 
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neighborhood. Of the Walker ancestry we have no definite knowl¬ 
edge. 

Years ago, when the Indians were removed from Alabama, 
and placed on Indian Reservations in the west, these few elected 
to remain here, thereby forfeiting their rights as wards of the 
Government. Then followed the old, old story, familiar to every 
student of ethnology, for it is seen wherever the white man comes 
in contact with the darker races—fraud, unjust discrimination 
against them in hiring them as laborers, and in payment for their 
produce when they seek a market for it; exploiting their women, 



Indian children, “Porch Indian School,” Escambia County. The building, 
erected and owned by the Indians , is also used for Sunday School and church 


even, (we are led to believe) unfair treatment in magistrate s 
courts. We hear rumors of peonage in this vicinity, which prob¬ 
ably have some foundation in fact, but having no proof—no legal 
evidence—which would enable us to clear up the situation, if it 

exists, I shall say nothing - of it. 

When white people, even of that class designated by the old 

time darkies as “poor white trash,” need help, they often get it 
through political influence, or from friends, relatives, or connec¬ 
tions, a bit higher up in the social scale. When the negro needs a 
friend, he calls on his “white folks,” and seldom is a deaf ear 
turned to his plea. But the poor Indian? Why, he is not of our 
race, and therefore can hope for no sympathy based upon con¬ 
sanguinity, neither has he any part in tender reminiscencies or 
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traditions of “Uncle Dick,” or of “Mammy Jane.” Too often, alas! 

he is only a “d-Indian,” good to get the best of in a trade, 

good enough to hire at a lower wage than that which other labor 
demands and receives, but not good enough to be given a white 
man’s chance. 

What can be done to ameliorate the condition of these poor 
people ? A hard question to answer, so far as any legislative meas¬ 
ures are concerned. They need better school facilities—yet the 
same facilities are available for them as for white children sim- 
ularly situated in remote rural districts. Sometimes race preju¬ 
dice debars them from white schools, but forcing their admission 
in such cases would only result in closing the school for lack of 
attendance. They have three schools in this part of the county, 
maintained especially for their race (being officially designated 
“Indian Schools”). One of these, we can state from our own 
knowledge, had as good a teacher last term as any of the neigh¬ 
boring white schools. 

In the matter of discrimination against the Indian in wage 
scale and employment, no legislation could remedy the injustice, 
nor would it in the matter of public schools or that of public 
health work. In the latter the Indian gets exactly the same service 
as does his white neighbor, but ignorance, suspicion of some con¬ 
cealed ulterior motive in offering it, and poverty, prevent his 
benefiting by it as he should. 

The one hope, as I see it, for the uplift and improvement of 
our Indian neighbors—physically, mentally, morally, spiritually 
—lies in Christian social service work among them. Hygiene 
(personal, family, and public) must be taught them individual¬ 
ly, and in family groups, as one would teach it to children, with 
a full realization of j ust how primitive they are, and taking great 
care that none of the instruction shall be “over their heads.” 
This is the task that my wife and I have undertaken. We realize 
that it is more than two people can do, as we would like to see 
it done, as in fact it should be done, there being six hundred or 
more of the race scattered over three counties, yet we feel that 
our first year’s work has accomplished results well worth while. 
We feel that this is the only way that hook worm, anaemia, ty¬ 
phoid, tuberculosis and the whole gamut of preventable diseases, 
which are rife among them, can be diminished, and spiritual, 
moral and social uplift accomplished. In addition to definite 
Church work, my wife is an advisor and teacher of domestic sci- 
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ence, child welfare, etc., among them, while I am volunteer 
health officer and medical advisor. 

It would be unfair to them, were I to neglect to mention here 
the hearty co-operation and support which has been given us by 



Jack Rollin with tubercular leg, cured since operation by Dr. Macy. Jack 

is seated here between his mother and sister 

the County Health Officer, the Public Health Nurse, the Super¬ 
intendent of Child Welfare, and the physicians and dentists of 
Atmore, also by a Mobile physician (a specialist of national 
repute) the latter having devoted a whole morning to a bunch 
of Indian children whom we took in to him for the benefit of 
his special skill. 

The greatest physical need of our work is a charity hos¬ 
pital, there being none in any of the counties in which we work. 
Cases positively demanding hospitalization sometimes put us “at 
our wit’s end” to raise money to cover the very moderate per 
diem of the excellent little hospital which is nearest us. Another 
great need is a small bacteriological laboratory—but were I to 
attempt a list of what we feel we need and an account of what 
we would like to do, I would make this sketch anything but brief, 
I fear. 

These Indians, remnant of the war-like Creeks, have had 
very little religious guidance. They do not mix socially with 
other races. There are a few of pure Indian blood. Many have 
intermarried with members of the white race of the best class, 
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and there are white families in the community of high standing 
who boast of their Indian blood. Very few have intermarried 
with negroes. 

There are four communities with which we are in contact. 



A typical Indian Cabin 


These are Atmore, McCullough, Huxford, and Freemanville— 
all in Escambia County. 

None of these Indians practice the old arts and crafts of 
the aboriginees, such as weaving, making pottery, baskets, etc. 
A few of them are farmers, raising cotton or a little truck. The 
majority, however, are farm laborers who work for others. 
There are no Indian sports practiced among these people. We 
have secured funds with which to set up a basketball field, and 
will attempt to develop atheltics along all lines. 

None of the Indian schools with which I am familiar go 
above the sixth grade. It is our idea that the children of school 
age among the Alabama Indians should have the same educa¬ 
tional opportunities as the children of other races. These should 
include a consolidated public school, properly graded, with both 
Junior and Senior High Schools. Bus service should be fur¬ 
nished, and the very best teachers that the public school system 
supplies should be given to them, if we may hope to make use¬ 
ful citizens of them. 

God grant that this little flock, representing a vanishing 
race, which has lost the arts and crafts of its aboriginal fore- 
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bears—yes, lost even their ancestral language, may be given a 
helping hand by their white neighbors, and shown that the words 
of our Constitution which accord to all citizens the right of 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” are not meaningless 
words, but real promises which apply to Indian and white men 
alike. 


DR. AND MRS. MACY 


Di\ Robert C. Macy, author of “Indians of the Coastal 
Plain,” presented in this issue of the Quarterly, was born in Mo¬ 
bile, Alabama, and was graduated in 1887 from the Medical Col¬ 
lege of Alabama, then in Mobile and now at the University of 
Alabama. In 1919 shortly 
after returning from a 
term of service as a gov¬ 
ernment medical officer in 
a British colony in the 
West Indies, Dr. Macy be¬ 
came interested in the med¬ 
ical missionary work of the 
Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and offered him¬ 
self as a medical mission¬ 
ary to some Spanish speak¬ 
ing country. He was sent 
to Mexico where he was 
put in charge of a hospital 
in the mountains of the 
central part of that country. 

He was with General 
Gorgas on the Isthmian 
Canal Commission in the 
civil service, and was also 
in the Spanish-American 
War, serving in Cuba and 
the Philippine Islands with 
General Wood. These ex¬ 
periences developed his in¬ 
terest in primitive peoples. 

Mrs. Macy was born in California and educated in New York 
where she took training for Deaconess work as well as general 
church work. She has rendered Christian service for forty-two 
years in the United States, Honolulu, Mexico, the Philippine Is¬ 
lands, and now in the State of Alabama. In writing of her present 
work Mrs. Macy says: “When our Bishop realized that there 
were in the Diocese several hundred Indians among whom he be¬ 
lieved a great work could be done, and asked me to undertake the 



Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. Macy 
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work among them in Escambia County, I gladly accepted the call. 

I find it not only most appealing, but of vital importance, not 
alone to the Indians themselves, but to the white communities in 
which they live. While my work is primarily religious evangeli¬ 
cal, I also work along religious social service and educational 
lines.” 

In her youth Mrs. Macy was a public school teacher. In con¬ 
nection with her present activities in Escambia County, she leads 
mothers’ meetings, sewing classes, cooking classes, and gives in¬ 
struction in first aid to the injured. It is her opinion that there 
are a number of Indian women in her classes who could easily be 
trained to assist in the work she is doing. She and Dr. Macy both 
believe that young Indian men and women among whom they are 
working, will at no distant date reach the point of advancement 
where they can carry on among their own people the work now 
in progress under their leadership. 

In 1921 Doctor and Mrs. Macy were married, and in 1923, 
owing to his long residence in the tropics, his health became im¬ 
paired, and he was invalided from the Philippines to the United 
States. M. B. 0. 



HISTORIC HOMES 
NO. 4. 


THE POLLARD HOUSE 
By Elizabeth Winston Sheehan 

There is no more interesting drama in life, it has been said, 
than that which shows the struggle of a man to build a house, to 
put a woman in it and a fence around it. It might be added that 
the most poignantly pensive story is that which tells of an old 
house which, having played a glorious part in life’s drama, 
stands in its age, bare of its sheltering trees and comforting 
grass plots, with gaping doors and staring windows, and 
watches the world go by. 

Stark brick walls of wholesale commercial houses can give 
no friendly greeting, and a filling station on the adjoining cor¬ 
ner may flaunt its fresh paint and flamboyant signs with all 
of the crass heartlessness of youth. The old house, as often as 
not, finds its home altar fed by two or three families. Winds 
sweep through its wide halls, but the old house shuts its sturdy 
old inner doors and hugs human life to its heart. A complete 
home for a family may be made in one big room whose high 
ceilings and frescoed walls tell of its once being a formal draw¬ 
ing room. Another family with little children may gather, in 
what was once the library, about a modern Heatrola, the outlet 
to which is through a chimney which once knew a white marble 
mantel. But the old house does not seem to mourn. Rather it holds 
its head in pride as some old aristocrat eager to tell of better 
days, but with a heart softened through adversity to the mellow 
consciousness of universal brotherhood. 

Thus the old Pollard House stands on Jefferson Avenue, be¬ 
tween Lawrence and Perry Streets. Once it was in its comple¬ 
tion, the materialized dream of a man who fought successfully 
that great drama of life, who built a house, placed in it the wo¬ 
man he loved, furnished it with all that wealth could procure, 
surrounded it with a beautiful wrought iron fence 1 symbolic of 
the protection he would give to his household; now, with its six 
massive Corinthian columns and lofty walls of enduring sand- 

l This fence was purchased by Wiley C. Hill, and is now used around 
his home at 1104 South Perry Street, Montgomery. 




Pollard House painted by Anne Goldthwaite, Montgomery, Ala 
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stone, the house stands as a monument to the taste of the man 
who built wisely and well. 

Colonel Charles Teed Pollard, accustomed in his youth to 
the best homes the Tide-water section of Virginia afforded, had 
a well-formed taste in architecture. In 1847, as Chairman of the 
Capitol Building Committee, he saw the first State House in 
Montgomery completed. This building, erected after plans drawn 
by one, Stephen D. Button, though it was burned two years later, 
served as a model for the present Capitol, which is pronounced 
by distinguished present day architects to be one of the most 
beautiful Capitols in the United States. Few stairs in America 
can compare to the two flight spiral at the Capitol, but the 
stairways at the Pollard House are worthy of note. An impos¬ 
ing one of mahogany sweeps up from a marble tiled hall to a 
landing where corner pedestals once held white marble statues, 
while a door leads back to a very graceful double stair for the 
use of the domestics. 

In 1852 Colonel Pollard with four others served on a com¬ 
mittee to arrange for the erection of a new house of worship for 
the St. John’s Episcopal Church. M. P. Blue in his “Churches 
of the City of Montgomery, Alabama,” says: 

“Early in January, 1854, the committee reported to the Ves¬ 
try, recommending the adoption of a plan of the Church drawn 
by Messrs. Willis and Dudley, of New York. They also reported 
an offer by Mr. B. F. Randolph to build according to that plan. 
.... This new Church edifice, which constitutes one of the 
noted specimens of architecture in our city, was finally com¬ 
pleted the latter part of 1855.” 

The same year in which Colonel Pollard’s house was built, 
the Court Street Methodist Church was commenced, being built 
by B. F. Randolph on plans drawn by C. C. Ordeman. The same 
splendid builder, Randolph, also constructed the Pollard House. 
While there is no record to be found as to what architect design¬ 
ed it, the reasonable supposition is that when Colonel Pollard 
came to build his own home in 1853, the association of this man 
of taste with one of the above named architects may have car¬ 
ried over into his private building enterprise. 

Abstract records show that lots 2, 3, 4, and 5, Section 2, of 
Scott’s Tract furnished the site for Colonel Pollard’s home. In 
1848 the title to this property was in the heirs of John Scott, 
who had acquired it from the Government. At the death of John 
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Scott, the Orphan’s Court of Lowndes County, appointed Charles 
T. Pollard and Alfred Vernon Scott commissioners to divide the 
property. These Commissioners sold lots 3 and 4 to James E. 
Scott, who sold them to the Branch Bank of Alabama, at Mont¬ 
gomery. In 1850 F. S. Lyons as Commissioner of this bank sold 
these lots to Pollard. The same Commissioners sold lots 2 and 
5 to William Benjamin Scott, who sold them to Clementina R. 
James, who in 1851 sold them to Pollard. 

It appears, therefore, that Colonel Pollard acquired in 1851 
a fine piece of property in what was then a choice residence sec¬ 
tion of the city. His house was completed, according to Mrs. 
Samuel B. Marks, in the year her mother, Clara Lee James, was 
married to Origen Sibley Jewett, which the records show to be 
1853. Colonel Charles Teed Pollard’s family at this time con¬ 
sisted of his wife who was Emily Virginia Scott, a daughter of 
General John Scott, one of the founders of the City of Mont¬ 
gomery; four sons, Charles Teed, Jr., Joseph, John Scott, and 
Robert; and three daughters, Bettie, Mary Webb and Clara. 

Sons and daughters grew up in this home of beauty and cul¬ 
ture, and from it Misses Betty, Clara, and Mary Webb went out 
to be married at St. John’s Episcopal Church, to Dr. Paul F. Lee, 
J. L. Robinson and William R. Cocke, and came home for recep¬ 
tions given in the grand manner of the time. And so, when 
Charles Teed, Jr., married Rebecca Ann Marks, and John Scott 
married Fanny E. Smith, and Robert married Rose Maury, of 
Virginia, their brides were brought home with rejoicing to have 
their share in the deiglhtful social life which centered in this 
home. 

The following interview which Mrs. Marie Bankhead Owen 
had with Mrs. Mary Whiting (nee Givens) in 1911 was printed 
in the Montgomery Advertiser, under the caption, "Some Ante- 
Bellum Dames and Belles”: 

"I recall the life and the social prominence of the family of 
Col. Charles T. Pollard, as the ideal of those days,” said Mrs. 
Whiting. "This prince among men and his beautiful wife with 
their interesting household of children stand out in memory as 
the most beautiful picture and the model of life of the times. 
They were refined, cultured, religious, the real gentlefolk of any 
civilization. Miss Betty, the oldest daughter, was the most beau¬ 
tiful creature I ever knew. The house was open to friend and 
stranger the year around. There were so many slaves to attend 
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one’s wants that they were almost in each other’s way. Of course 
the cares of the housekeeping were entrusted to a housekeeper, 
and the.mistress was enabled to give all her time to the aesthetic, 
cultural, and charitable things. After a serious illness Mrs. Pol¬ 
lard lost her eyesight, and I can see her now in her elegant silks 
or velvets with her real lace cap upon her beautiful hair, as she 
stood at the head of the line on the occasion of formal entertain¬ 
ments given in her home. A beggar woman once came to ask 
for charity, and Mrs. Pollard felt her way to the pantry and re¬ 
turned with a loaf of bread and a jar of preserves and added to 
this a bill of money. A member of the family appeared about the 
moment the money was being given over and expressed surprise 
at the amount. ‘Never mind,’ replied Mrs. Pollard, ‘I will not 
give her less, for maybe God sent me my blindness to make the 
mistake because it was his way to help this poor creature.’ 

Mr. Henry Holz, a German, was the tutor of the younger 
member of the Pollard family, and he afterwards became the 
correspondent of the London Times during the War, making 
a great reputation as a war correspondent. This same talented 
young man became the private secretary of General Fair when 
he was minister to Belgium. 

“As to the dresses of those days, it was the custom to dress 
very beautifully in the forenoon in a morning robe. I recall one 
worn by Miss Bettie Pollard made of white cashmere and having 
a Persian border. It was lined with white satin. All the clothes 
of this belle were made in New York City, or in Paris. The 
maids or governesses did the minor or general family shopping 
in those days in the local stores, or the bolts of satins, laces and 
ribbons were sent to the house to be selected from. 

“The crowning event of the social career of the Pollard fam¬ 
ily was the wedding of Miss Bettie to Dr. Lee. Of course it would 
be impossible to get a description of this event from the news¬ 
papers of the times, as it would have been worth a man’s life 
to print any of the social affairs of the old time people. 

“In those times a great variety was served, and the table 
was stretched diagonally across the long dining room. Each gal¬ 
lant sought the platters and helped his lady’s plate, and there 
was far more confusion than now when each plate is served in 
the butler’s pantry. 

“In the olden days the New Year’s reception was a great 
social event. Every home kept open house, and only gentlemen 
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called of course. The older men stood at the head of the line 
in their own homes, but the younger ones and those of a more 
convivial sort made the rounds of calls. If a family were in 
mourning, or not receiving for any reason, a basket was tied to 
the door knob to receive the cards of the callers. The tables were 
three in number, a meat table, an oyster table, and a table for 
cakes and sweets. Each was presided over by butlers. On the 
cake table were decanters and flagons of wine and brandies, 
cocktails and whiskies, pyramids of cakes and candies and bas¬ 
kets of fruits. The butler stood at the door and announced the 
callers. The festivity continued from noon until midnight.” 

During the dark days of the sixties, when Montgomery was 
giving the flower of her manhood to the cause of the Confed¬ 
erate States, seven young men said goodbye to their loved ones 
in this home: Charles Teed, Jr., who became a captain, John and 
Joseph, the latter killed in the battle of Murphreesboro; Dr. Paul 
Lee, the husband of Bettie, Tom Scott, a newphew of Mrs. Pol¬ 
lard, Tom Green, a cousin, and another young man who was a 
friend of the family. Mrs. Pollard’s maid, being a very fine 
servant, was given to the Confederate service to nurse the sick 
soldiers that were at Dr. Bellinger’s hospital on “Bellinger 
Heights.” 

It is said that for a house to become a home it must see a 
birth, a marriage, and a death. None of Colonel Pollard’s chil¬ 
dren were born there, but a number of his children’s children 
came to bless their grandparent’s home. Then the last sad experi¬ 
ence came in 1873 when John Scott Pollard, the son who had en¬ 
listed in the Confederate Army at the age of sixteen, died of 
yellow fever, leaving a young wife and their unborn son. Two 
years later Dr. Paul Lee, the son-in-law, died there in his thirty- 
ninth year, from the effect of hardships endured during his 
army life. 

Colonel Pollard’s house remained a perfect background for 
his large family until 1876 when the rigor of business conditions 
incident to Reconstruction in Alabama forced this grand old 
builder to give up even his beautiful home. The abstract records 
show that in 1876 Colonel Pollard made a deed of the property 
to Caroline Remson, of Talladega, heir of Nancy Freeman, to 
whom it had been mortgaged. In 1882 she sold it to Colonel 0. 0. 
Nelson. 

During the six years of the Remson ownership, the place 
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was used as a boarding house, so when it came into Colonel Nel¬ 
son’s hands he found it necessary to make extensive repairs. 
They included a new roof and the hand painted decoration of the 
interior walls, with designs in gold-leaf hammered in. The lovely 
old garden with its formal, boxwood-bordered flower beds was 
restored; and the round summer houses, which had been the 
special pride of its first mistress, standing in the garden on 
either side in convenient proximity to the house, were clothed 
anew with red and white climbing roses. 

At the beginning of the War between the States, Owen 0. 
Nelson 2 was the representative of Limestone County in the Leg¬ 
islature, but Governor Shorter persuaded him to resign and un¬ 
dertake a contract for the State of manufacturing arms for the 
Confederate service. This service was faithfully rendered 
throughout the war. His plant was repeatedly moved to avoid 
Federal invasion, and was finally consolidated with the Selma 
works. After the War Colonel Nelson went into the operation 
of cotton oil mills for the Southern Cotton Oil trust, and came 
to Montgomery in 1876 and opened the first cotton oil mill in 
the State. 3 This mill was on Pollard Street, two blocks away from 
the old Pollard House, and his business being thus located influ¬ 
enced his decision to buy the house for a home. 

In 1890 the house was sold to the Savannah, Americus and 
Montgomery Railway. Since then the title has rested in turn in 
the First National Bank of Montgomery, in Margaret S. Nel¬ 
son, in J. R. McMasters, the First National Bank again, in 
Nathan Lobman and L. Steiner, in Mrs. Carrie Lobman, and at 
present in Steiner & Lobman Realty Company. It is now used in 
part as a rooming house, but most of its spacious chambers are 
empty, or turned into storerooms. 

The house was exceedingly well built, and its sandstone 
walls and columns, its marble porches, mantels and tiles, its fres¬ 
coed ceilings, and its massive carved mahogany stairway, door 
and window facings cry aloud to be cared for and brought back 
into their heritage; but warehouses and filling stations when 
they have come are remorseless. 


2 Dr. Thomas M. Owen’s History of Alabama and Dictionary of Ala¬ 
bama Biography. 

3 Statement of Mrs. Margaret Peet White, niece of Colonel Nelson. 



ZITELLA COCKE, POET 


During the year there died in Alabama a woman past three 
score years and ten, who had made a rich contribution to the 
artistic and literary life of Alabama. This woman was Miss 
Zitella Cocke, a descendant of the fine old Virginia family of 

that name. Her parents 
were W o o d s o n St. 



George and Mary Eliza¬ 
beth (Binion) Cocke, of 
Marion, Alabama. She 
was the sister of Madi¬ 
son Cocke, a member of 
the Fourth Alabama 
Regiment who was kill¬ 
ed at the Battle of Get¬ 
tysburg, and of John 
Binion Cocke, a captain 
in the Confederate 
Army, and later a mem¬ 
ber of the staff of Gen¬ 
eral Edmund W. Pettus. 

Miss Cocke studied 
under private tutors 
and under the supervis¬ 
ion of her mother, who 
was a fine Latin scholar, 
musician and linguist. 
Later she attended Judson College at Marion, and was graduat¬ 
ed with honor. She traveled extensively in Europe where she 
studied music under the best masters and located at Baltimore, 
Md., where she engaged in literary work and in teaching Ger¬ 
man and music. After some time in Baltimore she moved to 

Boston where she taught voice and piano, and continued her 
writing. Upon the death of her parents she returned to Ala¬ 
bama, and assisted in the care and education of her younger 
brothers and sisters. 

Miss Cocke was for a number of years a member of the 
music faculty of Judson College. During these years she was 
writing poetry, essays and short stories, which were eagerly ac¬ 
cepted by leading eastern magazines and periodicals. Later, 


Miss Zitella Cocke 
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however, she returned to Boston where she held a position on 
the staff of Youth’s Companion. Her collected poems appeared 
in book form under the titles “A Doric Reed,” “The Grasshop¬ 
per’s Hop,” a book of juvenile verse, and “Cherokee Rose and 
Other Poems.” 

Miss Cocke’s writings received favorable criticism in Can¬ 
ada and England, and upon their merit she was elected a mem¬ 
ber of the Author’s Club of London. Her writings have been 
translated into foreign languages and are found in the leading 
libraries of many European countries, while her picture hangs 
in one of the outstanding libraries of Paris. 

Several of Miss Cocke’s poems are reproduced in this issue 
of the Alabama Historical Quarterly, in recognition of the work 
of an Alabamian. The poems dedicated to the mocking bird, 
and other subjects whimsical and delicately humorous, are re¬ 
produced in substantiation of the claim that an Alabama daugh¬ 
ter, Zitella Cocke, was possessed of poetic talent of a high order, 
and that her memory is honored by the people of her own State. 

M. B. O. 


THE MOCKING-BIRD 


By Zitella Cocke 


O matchless bird! whose song I heard in sunny days of child¬ 
hood,— 

And never note like thine did float o’er meadow, brake or wild- 
wood,— 

Scarce can I tell the wondrous spell new singers put upon me, 

Yet from thy thrall, the best of all, not for a moment won me. 

'Twas joy to hark the tuneful lark, from grassy bed upspring- 
ing, 

As he would run, to greet the sun, with his ecstatic singing, 

So shrill and clear, that far and near, it filled the sky above him, 

So wildly sweet, it were but meet that all the world should love 
him. 

The nightingales of England’s vales, in cloistered covert chant¬ 
ing, 

Like liquid notes of angel throats, my dreams are ever haunt¬ 
ing. 

Immortal song, that poured night long, where Grecian foun¬ 
tains glistened, 

Or sobbed its love, in moonlit grove, where Plato walked and 
listened. 

The bluebird’s glee, in bush and tree, that heralds Springs’ re¬ 
turning, 

Or cheers the lawn, when Summer’s gone, and Autumn’s fires 
are burning,— 

The shy cuckoo, with only two blithe words to speak his glad¬ 
ness,— 

The mellow gush of woodland thrush, that’s half in joy and sad¬ 
ness; 
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Aye, these are dear to sight and ear, and gladden field and for¬ 
est, 

v 

Yet which may dare with thee compare, my proud imperial 
chorist! 

For choicest song of feathered throng, outpoured in richest 
measure, 

Is but a part of thy fine art, and thine exhaustless treasure. 

Alas! that name should thus defame a singer grandly royal, 

And of his song work grievous wrong to bird so leal and loyal! 

Rare polyglot, in sooth, but not a heartless imitator: 

Thine every tone, is all thine own, the gift of thy Creator. 

What bird can say, by night or day, within thy gamut folden, 

At thy sweet will pours forth to fill the air with music golden. 

A trembling lyre, with passion’s fire, through dewy woodland 
ringing, 

A sweet-voiced flute, a liquid lute, to stars enraptured singing! 

Mor minion thou, thyself to vow as Summer’s gay attendant; 

To season’s round thou hast not bound thy spirit independent; 

But art as free as zephyrs be, and when our need is sorest, 

How oft the heart with joy doth start to hear the strain thou 
pourest! 

Thou poet bird, had Keats but heard one stanza from thy story, 

What song divine thine own would shrine, in bright undying 
glory! 

And that fine soul, of airiest goal, who felt the lark’s elation, 

Had yet from thee learned rhapsody of loftier exaltation! 


(From “Cherokee Rose.”) 



FISHING AND WISHING 


By Zitella Cocke 

Three little folk by the meadow brook, 

With a line of twine and a bent pin hook, 

And an eager, earnest, serious look, 

As if they were conning a lesson book, 

Sat resolutely fishing! 

But either the fish were wondrous wise, 

Or they had the sharpest kind of eyes, 

For they wouldn’t bite, to the great surprise 
Of the little folk, who said, with sighs, 

“Let’s play the game of wishing!” 

“I wish,” said Tom, “for a pot of gold 
With every minute that has been told 
Since the day the earth was young or old; 

I’d have more money than I could hold, 

See, what I get by wishing!” 

“I wish,” said Ned, “that the ships at sea, 

And all that is in them, belonged to me, 

And all that have been, or ever will be; 

My wish is the best, don’t you agree? 

And worth a day of fishing!” 

“I wish,” said Moll, with a toss of her head, 

And a pout of her lips that were cherry red, 
“You’d get your wishes, just as you said, 

And give them to me,—now, Tom and Ned, 

I’ve got the most by wishing!” 

And all day long in the woodland shade 
The three little fisher folks sat and played, 

And oh, the millions of money they made, 
Though never a dollar of it was paid, 

Was worth a year of fishing! 

(From “The Grasshopper’s Hop’’) 



MISS PEGGY'S BONNET 


By Zitella Cocke 



Quaint old “Bashful Bonnet 


The century was six years old, 

Miss Peggy just sixteen,— 

Not yet a woman, nor a child, 

But that sweet age between, 

Which borrows charms from either side,— 
The dimpled smile of four. 

With gentle mien and glance serene 
Of twenty-one or more! 
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The fair Republic, too, was young, 

With equal luster bright; 

The thirteen stars that decked her brow 
Proclaimed her might and right, 

Which loyal sons dared to maintain 
And legislate upon it. 

And in this time of glorious prime,— 

Miss Peggy bought a bonnet! 

A wondrous work of art and skill,— 

A cosmopolitan,— 

In Leghorn braided, but adorned 
By hands Parisian; 

With ostrich plumes that floated o’er 
Sahara’s burning sand, 

And dainty grace of flowers and lace 
From France and Switzerland! 

Its shape would puzzle Cuvier 
Or Newton to define; 

It seemed a cube and pentagon 
And circle to combine; 

’Twas broad and narrow, high and low,— 
So widely catholic 
It rivalled state of candidate, 

Who asked a bishopric. 

And though no documents of state 
Record it, as a fact 
’Tis said no measure passed the House, 
Nor Senate did enact 
Aught that so turned the nation’s head, 
Or so possessed the floor, 

As measure trim of bonnet brim 
When Peggy passed the door. 
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For ’neath that brim were speaking eyes, 

So sweetly eloquent, 

No logic, strong or subtle, could 
Withstand their argument; 

And lips whose winning witchery 
Spared neither friend nor stranger, 

And golden snare of sunny hair, 

That put a state in danger. 

Within a chest of garret dim, 

The antique treasure lies, 

And Peggy’s children’s gaze 

With wide and wondering eyes 
Upon the strange, outlandish thing, 

Scarce worth a song or sonnet, 

And think it queer this quaint head-gear 
Was pretty Peggy’s bonnet! 

{From “Cherokee Rose .”) 


3 The calash or “bashful bonnet” was invented by the Duchess of Bed¬ 
ford in 1765. It was extensible over the face like the hood of an old fash¬ 
ioned chaise or calash, from which latter it doubtless received its name. 
Calashes were worn by old fashioned ladies until fifty years ago, chiefly 
for an informal call or a stroll down the ,garden border. The calash from 
which this picture was made formerly belonged to Mrs. George Mathews, 
wife of an early Governor of Georgia, and is now the property of her great- 
granddaughter, Mrs. Agnes Marks Hopkins, of Montgomery. 




“OLD CLAY BANK CHURCH” 


Emmie Martin Hunt 
Ozark, Ala. 

One of the most interesting spots in Dale County is, “Old 
Clay Bank Church.” More than a century ago it was the center 
of one of Alabama’s pioneer settlements and, today, stands a mon¬ 
ument to the courage and faith of those strong men and women 
who endured the hardships and dangers of frontier life and blazed 
the trail for an advancing civilization. 

When the public lands of Alabama were opened for settle¬ 
ment, the southeastern part of the state received its share of emi¬ 
grants, who came in from the older states for the purpose of 



Clay Bank Churchy oldest in Dale County 


homesteading this land. One of the earliest settlements made was 
along Clay Bank Creek. These settlers were, for the most part, 
people who were seeking homes for themselves. They had come 
from states having schools and churches and intensely interested 
in the affairs of the nation. Politics, then even more than now, 
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was a never failing topic of conversation. It was only natural 
that the same interests should be brought to their new homes. 
At that time, the only religious services were held in the homes 
of the settlers and, by itinerant preachers or missionaries. Realiz¬ 
ing the need, not only of a church, but of a place for holding meet¬ 
ings of general interest to the community, as well, it was decided 
to erect a building that should serve these purposes, and in 1829 
this house was built by Curtis Byrd, his two brothers, Isaac and 
William Byrd, William Martin, John Merrick, William Andrews, 
Eli Ruffin and others. 

The site selected was centrally located for the settlers, about 
one-half mile from Clay Bank Creek, and one and one-half mile 
from the present town of Ozark. This was, at that time public 
land, and was a part of a large scope of uncut woodland. Long- 
leaf pines, hickory, blackgum, different varieties of oak, and 
many of the smaller shrubs abounded. One of the essentials never 
overlooked when building a church or a home in pioneer days, 
was a natural spring with an abundant flow of pure, fresh water. 
A settlement road passed along the south side of the church, and 
an old Indian trail on the east side. 

The building erected was typical of the times. Crudely con¬ 
structed of round logs, it is to the present day spoken of, by some 
of the older people, as a “pole pen.” The covering was made of 
boards riven from the trunks of trees by means of a maul and 
froe with its proverbial dullness. The floor and seats were made 
of puncheons—logs split through the middle and the flat side 
made smooth with a broad axe. Wooden pegs were used for nails 
and its one door hung on wooden hinges. There was no means of 
heating and the cracks between the logs served the dual purpose 
of light and ventilation. Inadequate as the building was, it was 
the center of the social, religious, and political life of the commu¬ 
nity for many years. 

When Clay Bank Church was first established, it belonged 
to no sect but was open to any minister of God’s Word. “It was 
built before men built altar over against atlar and divided the 
flock. Denominational differences disappeared in the desire to 
have a house for God and His servants.” 

Soon regular monthly preaching became the order of the day 
and the settlers came for miles around. Camp meetings were held 
as early as 1834 and continued until some time in the ’60’s, when 
a regular camp ground was established in a nearby community. 
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Although Clay Bank Church was first built as non-denomi- 
national, it was soon organized as a Methodist church, due, no 
doubt, to the fact that the majority of the settlers were Meth¬ 
odists, and in 1831 we find the church being served regularly by 
Robert Williams, one of those “hardy gospel rangers,” known as 
circuit riders. He was followed, in 1832, by Wesley Hunnicut. The 
names of others who served this church during its early years 
will be found in the list of pastors given at the' close of this ar¬ 
ticle. 

It is interesting to note that there is scarcely a break in the 
services at Clay Bank, even during that holocaust of “destruction 
and reconstruction from 1861 to 1865,” although there must have 
been many saddened hearts who sought comfort within its folds 
during that dark period. An old ledger give3 a pathetic account 
of a funeral that was held there upon the return of the body of a 
young soldier. 

Many interesting characters were associated with the early 
history of Clay Bank. Doubtless, its early establishment and rapid 
growth were largely due to the fact that among the settlers of 
this community were a number of preachers who had been promi¬ 
nent in the religious life of the states from which they had come. 

Among these was Rev. John McDonald, who came to Ala¬ 
bama from Georgia and preached the first Methodist sermon in 
this section of Alabama Territory in 1818. 

We could not pass without mention, Curtis Byrd, who played 
such an active part in the early history of Clay Bank and the sur¬ 
rounding country. He came to Alabama in 1828, together with 
his parents, sisters and brothers. A part of that almost continuous 
caravan of emigrants who came from the Carolinas and Virginia 
and sought homes in the newly opened government lands of Ala¬ 
bama. He was born in North Carolina, June 20, 1809, and died 
July 7, 1905. Soon after coming to Alabama, he married Miss 
Elizabeth Harper, daughter of Dale County’s first probate judge. 
During Mr. Byrd’s long life he'was known for his integrity, can¬ 
dor, and moral courage. After Clay Bank became a Methodist 
church, he placed his membership in “Old Darian” Baptist 
church, a few miles distant, and served as an active member of 
that church until the time of his death. His son, A. B. Byrd of 
Ozark, says of his father, “He was a Baptist and a Democrat 
and there was no compromise.” 

Among the local preachers who served Clay Bank were, Dr. 
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Nathaniel Skipper, Dempsey, Zachariah and Levi Dowling, John 
Broxton, Joe Calloway, Jesse W. Corbitt, John Dowling, Dan E. 
Corbitt, Henry Metcalf, Zimmerman Dowling, R. C. Gibson, John 
and Irving Johnson and Benjamin Hildreth. “These men were 
plain and scriptural in their mode of life almost to austerity, 
going beyond the standard of religious work usually recognized 
in pioneering but they had the courage of their convictions and 
persisted in planting the seeds of the gospel along with the evil 
that was springing up on every side.” 

One of the most picturesque of these was Zachariah Dow¬ 
ling, or “Uncle Zacky” as he was called, “who was a regular 
preacher and travelled through the length and breadth of the 
land. He was fully equipped for all kinds of weather. When 
‘Dicky,’ his horse, was saddled and bridled and ‘Uncle Zacky’ 
was mounted, he looked like a warrior going forth to conquer a 
kingdom. 

An immense sheep-skin saddle blanket hung down on each 
side and nearly covered ‘Dicky’s’ back. Over the saddle was 
slung the saddle-bags containing the preacher’s library, study, 
writing materials, wardrobe, barber shop and laundry. Behind 
him, a blanket for bed and an overcoat for rain or cold with 
an umbrella for sun or storm. The stirrups were faced around 
and lined with sheep-skin to keep his feet warm. Such types have 
vanished from among us and the world sees them no more, but 
they wrought for God and their work abides.” 

Equally interesting and no less scriptural in his life was 
Dempsey Dowling, brother of “Uucle Zacky” and Levi, and 
grandfather of Angus Dowling who was converted at Clay Bank, 
became a minister and served as pastor of that church in later 
years. Before moving to Alabama in 1826, Dempsey Dowling 
had been a member of the Methodist Conference of South Caro¬ 
lina and upon arriving in Alabama, one of the first things he 
and his brothers did was to establish preaching places through¬ 
out the country. He believed in a literal interpretation of the 
Bible and lived accordingly. He insisted upon a strict observance 
of the Sabbath, no cooking was permitted and the entire family 
walked to church in order that the stock might rest. 

Under the leadership of these stern disciplinarians, “men 
possessed of a burning zeal for the cause of the Lord,” the 
church at Clay Bank grew until in 1852 the membership had out¬ 
grown the old round-log house, and the present building was 
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erected. The project was again a community affair. The land 
had been “entered” by Moses E. Matthews and was now owned 
by his son, Elisha Matthews. The timber for the new house was 
donated by Edward Dowling and every one connected with the 
church and community seems to have had a part in the “house¬ 
raising.” This building was placed about 40 yards southeast of 
the original building and was similar to it in many details. It, 
too, was built of logs but these were hewn flat on two opposite 
sides so that only the heart of the tree remained. The foundation 
was great logs squared and placed on wooden blocks for pillars. 
By this time a saw mill had been built several miles away and 
wide heavy boards were obtained from which the floors, benches 
and pulpit were made. However, these boards were rough and 
it was necessary that they be planed. All this work must be done 
by hand with an old fashioned hand-plane. This task was as¬ 
sumed by Samuel J. Andrews, a citizen of the community who 
owned and operated a wood-shop, in which he made all kinds of 
household furniture. The smoothness and sturdiness of these 
old pews today, testify to the skillful workmanship and the 
thoroughness with which the work was done. 

The building stands as it was completed at that time, with 
the exception of a few repairs in which steel nails were used. 
The old wooden pegs and wooden hinges may still be seen doing 
faithful service, while those who placed them there have long 
since passed on. But the ravages of time are beginning to make 
their imprint and if this historic landmark in Alabama’s prog¬ 
ress is to be preserved for future generations, it cannot be neg¬ 
lected much longer. 

In looking through some records of this old church, we find 
constantly recurring the names of Whittemore Crews, Noel Dow¬ 
ling, and Samuel Hallford, said to have been the first stewards, 
Anthony Windham, J. N. Sansbury, stewards in later years, 
Peeler Dowling, secretary and steward in 1868. The latter was 
secretary for many years and was a steward in the Methodist 
church until his death in 1928, a period of 60 years. 

We are impressed with the strictness of the rules and regu¬ 
lations of these churches of other days. Conference was held at 
each monthly “meeting day,” at which time the roll was called 
and any one found guilty of “continued absence” had his name 
“stricken from the list.” Refractory members were dealt with 
in a summary manner. 
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In a pastor’s report we find the following: “During the last 
Quarter I have visited all the members of the church, excepting 
a few, and find that, in the main, the members are striving in 
some degree, to maintain Christian character. With a few trif¬ 
ling exceptions, the church is in peace and friendship. However, 
I believe the great defect is found in the neglect of the family 
altar. I fear some of our members use ardent spirits as a bev¬ 
erage. Let us set our faces against this and pray the blessings of 
God upon the entire church.” 

We fear it was as hard in those days as it is now to stretch 
the “mantle of charity” to cover the weaknesses to which the 
flesh is heir. 

On the fly-leaf of an old “Class Book,” the following is 
written: “Dear Brethren and Sisters: 

Remember the Friday next preceeding each quarterly con¬ 
ference is to be observed by fasting and prayer for the pros¬ 
perity of our beloved Zion and for your servants, for Jesus’ 
sake.” Signed by the pastor and presiding elder. 

The financial reports also give us cause for thought. Most 
of the preachers had a farm and made a crop at such times as 
they were not “tending the flock.” The small remuneration that 
was paid was not always in cash. Under different names the 


following notations occur. 

5 gal. syrup .$3.00 

15 lbs. salt pork. 2.25 

1 bu. corn . 1.50 

27 lbs. bacon. 6.75 

38 lbs. beef @ 5c. 1.90 

200 lbs. oats @ $1.50. 3.00 

40 bundles fodder.60 

1 bu. potatoes.50 


The above items are under date of 1868. 

However, when the South began to lift herself from the 
devastation of war, we find the churches keeping step with the 
march of progress. Old ideas gave way to new. People came to 
the realization of the fact that “a laborer is worthy of his hire” 
and a preacher “should live by the Word.” 

As the country became more thickly settled, the population 
gradually shifted from Clay Bank to what is now Ozark and in 
1873, a Methodist church was organized there. 

The congregation had again grown too large for its primi- 
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tive building and as the land on which it stood was now private¬ 
ly owned, the membership decided to unite with the church at 
Ozark. It was hard to break old ties and some of the members 
remained for a long time but regular services were discontinued 
after 1873. 

Memorial services are held on the first Sunday in May of 
each year, but with that exception the old church stands sadly 
deserted. The silence is broken only by the usual sounds of the 
woodland. The nearby public highway, that has supplanted the 
one time Indian trail, seems almost a desecration. The tall pines 
stand sentinel, while the oaks, hickory and holly, with their bril¬ 
liantly flaunted colors in autumn and their new growth in 
springtime, defy time, death and decay. 

The cemetery that has grown up on the north side of the 
church is as interesting as the church itself. Naturally time and 
the hardships of frontier life, early began to take their toll, and 
the logical place for the cemetery was near the church. As we 
pass between the rows of graves, we trace each era in the prog¬ 
ress of the country. Small headstones mark the graves of the 
early pioneers, later, stately spires rise to mark the resting place 
of the dead, while slabs and broad monuments mark those of the 
new century. 

On the gravestones we find many names that are familiar; 
Dempsey Dowling, Samuel J. Andrews, Elisha Matthews, Na¬ 
thaniel Skipper, Noel Dowling, Samuel Hallford, Peeler Dowling 
and others. Names that stand for integrity, simplicity, stability 
and honor characteristics upon which a great commonwealth 
has been founded. 


List of Pastors at Clay Bank from 1831 to 1873. 


1831 Robert Williams 

1832 Wesley Hunnicut 

1833 Jere Norman 

1834 William Stegall 

1835 . Lewis 

1840 W. A. McCarty 

1842 Chas. Strider 

1843 James Peeler 

1848 James Shanks 

1849 Stephen O. Capers 

1850 Jno. W. Broxton 


1851 James Mills 

1852 Robert Rabb 
-1853 Thos. Gilmer 

1854 Carter and Campbell 

1855 John Broxton 

1856 Lafayette Patterson 

1857 John W. Solomon 

1858 Robert Smilie 

1859 . Lathram 

1860 Henry Metcalf 

1861 Henry Metcalf 
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1862 W. R. Talley 1868 W. A. Sampey 

1863 W. R. Talley 1869 W. A. Sampey 

1864 E. L. Lovelace 1870 W. A. Sampey 

1865 E. L. Lovelace 1871 A. S. Dickinson 

1866 J. P, Jones 1872 A. S. Dickinson 

1867 J. A. Parker 1873 Angus Dowling 

Note: For the facts contained in this sketch, I wish to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to Early History of Dale County 
by W. L. Andrews, Methodism in Dale County by Rev. C. A. 
Cornell, Records of Clay Bank Church, by Peeler Dowling and 
also to Mr. W. E. Andrews, Miss Janie Andrews, Mr. Bert Byrd, 
Mr. W. E. Martin, Judge G. P. Dowling, Mrs. George D. Bur¬ 
nett and others. E. M. H. 



DIARY OF CAPTAIN EDWARD CRENSHAW 
of the Confederate States Army. 


(A brief sketch of Captain Crenshaw and his diary from his entrance 
into the Confederate Army in July 1861, to August 1862, was published in 
the Fall issue of The Alabama Historical Quarterly. The diary will be con¬ 
tinued in future issues of this magazine until completed.—Editor.) 


In camp at Mobile, Alabama, on the Bay Shell Road, 
Aug. we have charge of a line of Batteries extending from 
1862 the old Light House for some distance down the Shell 
Road. We were drilled a great deal in Heavy Artillery 
and the officers had regular recitations under Regular Army 
Officers. Our instructors were: Captains Gibbons, Trueheart, 
Heartley, and Lieuts. Geary, Rudd, Brown, Borland, Bell and 
Jeffers, and afterwards Lieut. Col. Lewis who was made chief 
instructor. Our company had a battery (No. 3 on the Shell Road) 
of two rifled 32 pounders. We were in Brig. Gen. J. E. Slaugh¬ 
ter’s command, who had been Gen. Bragg’s Inspector General. 
The Department of Mobile was known as the District of the Gulf 
and was commanded by Brig. Gen. John H. Forney. In the fall 


of this year Gen. Forney was promoted and sent to take com¬ 
mand of a division in Mississippi, and Maj. Gen. S. B. Buckner 
who had been captured at Fort Donelson and had been not long 
exchanged was put in command of the District of the Gulf and 
Brig. Gen. W. W. Mackal was put in command of our division. 
We had a beautiful and healthy camp. Most of the officers and 
men had tents walled up and floored with plank with cloth doors, 
and in the winter most of the officers bought small stoves and 


put in their tents. A great many of the men and officers had 
houses. We were very comfortable. I spent decidedly the most 
pleasant winter of the War, at Mobile. Soon after our arrival in 
Mobile two companies of our regiment, Capt. O’Brien’s and Capt. 
Sadler’s were detached and ordered to two beautiful batteries in 
the Bay just below Mobile, known as Spanish River Battery and 
Pinto Island Battery. Soon Capt. O’Brien’s company was re¬ 


lieved and ordered back to the regiment; but Capt. Sadler re¬ 


mained at “Pinto.” 


The 17th reorganized on 25th July at Saltillo, Miss, and all 
of Bragg’s appointments were thrown out with a few excep¬ 
tions who were elected to fill vacancies. In this way the reg t 
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got some very good officers after all. Deen’s old company wanted 
to elect me captain but were prevented by Holcombe. 1 

Sept. No change in our situation. ... I made many pleas- 
1862 ant acquaintances in Mobile. 

October No change in our situation. . . . Visited a great deal 
1862 in the City among the ladies. 


Commenced visiting several more families in Mobile. 
Nov Quartermaster Sergeant G. F. McLelland who lived in 

1862 Mobile and had been a private in a Mobile company in 

the 21st Alabama Infantry, before he had been made 
Quar. Mr. S g t of our regiment, and a very “nice” young man, 
introduced me to several “nice” families in Mobile and some 
very pretty young ladies there were among them. I visited with 
him frequently during the Winter. I visited a great deal also 
with another young gentleman of our regiment who lived in 
Mobile, A. F. Butler. He was detached from reg’t and taken in 
Gen. Slaughter’s Office, all the Winter. So that out of Office 
hours he was not bound by the regulations of camp, and could 
visit as often as he liked. The officers of our regiment could get 
leave whenever they wished it. Col. Murphy was very mild in 
his discipline, where an officer or man did not abuse his kind¬ 
ness. He was beloved by every officer and man in the regi¬ 
ment. . . . 


Enjoyed myself very much this month. Visited a great 
Dec. deal in Mobile. Visited the following families frequent- 

1862 ly: Mr. Augustur Brook’s, Mr. C. K. Foote’s, Mr. John 

Little Smith’s, Dr. Ross’, Mrs. Thorpe’s, Cousin Mary 
LaVergy s, and Cousin Henrietta Adams’, and other families. I 
went to the Theater frequently. Mr. W. H. Crisp and his family 

were playing here all the winter. Our regiment enjoyed excellent 
health all the winter. . . . 


Jan. Became quite intimate with the Crisp family at Mrs 
1863 Thorp’s. 

No change in our situation. We hear of the great Battle 
of Murfreesboro and the heroic fighting of our gallant little 
army. . . . About the last of the month I was ordered to go on 


a, ordered to Mobile about the 1st of August with the 18th 

Ala. On 26 Aug. my darling little sister Laura died. Health of Reg’t much 
better, report 600 for duty. 



recruiting service for the regiment in Butler and Covington 
Counties. I was at home a part of the time. I got more than 
twenty recruits. I returned to the regiment at Mobile the last 

of February. 

On recruiting service until last of month. Major Matt 
Feb. Evans, the father of Miss Augusta Evans, the au- 
1863 thoress, hunted me out at a grand review we had in 

town (Mobile) and told me that he and my Grandfather 
were first cousins, and that I must come to see him and his fam¬ 
ily, that they claimed relationship with me and would be glad to 
see me. I called on my new relations and was charmed with them. 
The family consisted of the old gentleman and his wife, three 
sons, Howard and Vivian (Lieutenants in the Army) and Ran 
dolph, a little boy, and Augusta, Carrie, Bailie, and Mary, sweet 
young ladies and highly intelligent, and a little girl Jennie. I was 
much pleased with this interesting and intelligent family. They 
treated me very kindly. . . . 

March 2, 1863. The 9th Ala. Battalion, which had been 
March disbanded in Mississippi after the Battle of Shiloh and 
1863 the men and a few of the officers put in the 17th and 

18th Ala. Infantry by order of Gen. Bragg, was reor¬ 
ganized by order of the War Department. Capt. Bush Jones of 
18th Ala. was elected Lieut. Col. Lieut. J. W. Inzer of 18th Ala. 
Infantry was elected Major, George Markham Capt. Comp. A. 

I was elected captain Company “B.” W. E. Lee, captain com¬ 
pany “C,” Wm. M. Inzer captain company “D.” Lieut. Gill Hol¬ 
land 17th Ala. Captain Company “E.” S. D. McLellen, Captain 
Company “F.” Lt. Lister Captain Company “G.” C. L. Harrell, 
Captain Company “H.” We were transferred to Brig. Gen. Cum- 
ming’s Brigade, and organized under his command; but after our 
organization had been completed we were transferred back to 
Brig. Gen. Slaughter’s Brigade, and had a beautiful camp close 
to my old regiment the 17th, Ala. Infantry. We were drilled in 
heavy artillery at the batteries of the 17th Ala. Our companies 
were very small. They would not average more than 40 effective 
men. All of the captains of our battalion were very young men 
(with one exception) and we all took a great deal of pride in 
our companies. . . . 
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About the last of April 1 we were ordered with Brig. 
April Gen. Cumming’s Brigade (18th, 36th, 38th, Ala. Regt’s, 
1863 19th La. Vols. and five companies of the 1st Confed¬ 
erate Reg’t, and Fowler’s splendid Battery) to Tulla- 
homa, Tenn. to report to Gen. Bragg. Our brigade numbered 
nealy 4,000 muskets and was splendidly drilled. The 19th La. 
Reg’t and the Battalion of the 1st Confederate Reg’t. were taken 
out of our Brigade not long after we reached Tullahoma. . . . 

In camp near Tullahoma. Brig. Gen. Cumming was 

4 

May ordered to Vicksburg, Mississippi, and Col. Clayton 
1863 who was Col. of the 1st Ala. Reg’t while it was a 12 
months regiment (and was consequently the oldest 
Volunteer Colonel in the Confederacy, and was at this time col¬ 
onel of the 39th Ala. Regt. and had distinguished himself at the 
Battle of Murfreesboro) was made Brig. General and put in com¬ 
mand of our brigade. . . . 

Our brigade moved to Wartrace, Tenn., and were as- 
June signed temporarily to Maj. Gen. Cleburn’s thorough in- 

1863 spections. Not the smallest thing excaped his watchful 

eye. He has by far the finest division in the Army. The 
following is the organization of Gen. Bragg’s Army at this time. 
First Corp. Lieut. Gen. Polk Cheatham’s and Withers’ Division. 
Second Corps, Lieut. Gen. Hardee Cleburne’s, and Brecken- 
ridge’s Division. Shortly after we were ordered to Wartrace, 
Gen. Breckinridge’s Division was ordered to Mississippi, and a 
division was formed for Maj. Gen. Alex P. Stewart, who had 
just been promoted, and our Battalion was ordered to Brig. Gen. 
Wm. B. Bates’ (of Tenn.) brigade, which was camped near Fair- 
field, one of the lovliest portions of Tenn. and near Hoover’s Gap, 
and the extreme front of the right wing of our army. Gen. Bates’ 
brigade was composed of the 20th Tenn. (This regiment to which 
Mrs. Breckinridge gave a beautiful silk flag made out of her 
wedding dress, as being the most gallant regiment in Gen. Breck¬ 
inridge’s Division.) The 15th and 37th consolidated Tenn. Reg’ts, 
the 37th Georgia Reg’t, Caswell’s Battalion Georgia Sharpshoot¬ 
ers, and the 9th Ala. Battalion and Capt. Oliver’s company Ala. 
Light Artillery from Eufaula, Ala. A few days afterwards Gen. 


’Col. Jones married my cousin Carrie Evans the day before we were 
ordered away. Saw Pa in Montgomery. 
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Stewart’s division was formed of the following brigades and 
camped around Fairfield, our brigade in the front: Bate, Brown, 
and Bushrod Johnson’s Tenn. Brigades, and Clayton’s Ala. 
brigade. Our army numbered about 35,000 effective Infantry 
at this time. . . . 

Our cavalry was surprised and driven out of Hoover’s Gap, 
and the enemy were nearly to our camp before we knew any¬ 
thing of it, and before our brigade was formed. Our brigade was 
double-quicked to the front and had quite a severe fight with the 
enemy. We lost nearly 200 men killed and wounded. Our bat¬ 
talion being held in reserve had only 5 men wounded. The rest 
of our division soon came to our support and we held the enemy 
in check two or three days. Our army then fell back to Tulla- 
homa, our brigade bringing up the rear. I was sick during this 
march and had to go with the wagons. We lay in line of battle 
at Tullahoma a few days, our brigade a mile in front of the 
breastworks supporting Forrest’s Cavalry. In one of the innu¬ 
merable Cavalry Skirmishes in our front, Col. Starnes of Tenn. 
commanding Forrest’s old brigade, was mortally wounded in the 
bowels and brought through our lines on a littler. I heard him 
say as he passed, “My God, what shall I do?” . . . . 

General Rosecrans would not attack us in front, when we 
had powerful works. There was a very strong fort called Fort 
Rains, built by Clayton’s Brigade principally when they were 
in camp at Tullahoma before going to Wartrace. And we had 
been reinforced by Buckner’s Corps from Knoxville, Tenn. We 
were very anxious to be attacked in our fortifications; but Gen¬ 
eral Rosecrans would not gratify us, but commenced flanking us. 
We then evacuated Tullahoma, and retreated to Chattanooga. We 
were not closely followed by the enemy. We crossed the Tenn. 
River below Chattanooga about the 4th of July. 

In camp at Tyner’s Station 8 miles from Chattanooga, 
July it took us a week or two to recover from the effects of 
1863 our long and fatiguing marches. Col. Jones’ Wife and 

her sister Augusta joined him here and remained some 
weeks. They boarded at a farm house a mile or two from our 
camp. We remained quietly in camp here several weeks. And 
while we are here quietly in camp I will say something more 
about our little battalion which had at last been made a regi¬ 
ment (the 58th Ala. Infantry) : 
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The 9th Ala. Battalion of Inf’t’y was organzied by Lt. Col. 
Blount for twelve months, and were present in Bragg’s Corps at 
Corinth, where the battle of Shiloh was fought; but were not en¬ 
gaged in the battle, but were left behind as a rearguard at 
Corinth principally on account of the sickness and want of dis¬ 
cipline of the men, and the inefficiency of the officers—after the 
battle of Shiloh, the condition of the battalion became so much 
worse, that Gen. Bragg, who was a very rigid disciplinarian, 
disbanded the battalion retaining only a few of the best of the 
officers in commission, and incorporated them in the companies 
of the 17th and 18th regiments of Ala. Infantry, in Jackson’s 
Brigade, Withers’ Division. I was a lieutenant in the 17th Ala. 
Inf’t’y at the time, and thus became acquainted with the men of 
this Battalion who were as good men as in our service but sadly 
in want of discipline and drill on account of the utter inef¬ 
ficiency of their officers. 

By order of the War Department the 9th Ala. Battalion, 
was reorganized for the War at Mobile, Ala. on 2nd March 1863, 
by the election of Bush Jones, Lieutenant Colonel, J. W. Inzer, 
Major, George Markham, Capt. of Co. A., Edward Crenshaw, 
Capt. of Co. B. (And Senior Capt. of the Battalion); W. E. Lee, 
Capt. Co. C., Wm. M. Inzer, Capt. Co. D., Lient. Gill Holland of 
17th Ala., Capt. of Co. E.; S. D. McClellen Capt. Co., F.; Lister 
Capt. Co. G.; and C. L. Harrell Capt. Co. H. After we reached the 
Tennessee Army, Gen. Bragg sent us two companies of Ala. 
Sharp Shooters Captains Avirett and Oliver, both of whom 
ranked me, and made us the 58th regt. Ala. Infantry, Avirett be¬ 
ing Senior Capt., Oliver 2d Senior, and I 3rd Senior (Color Cap¬ 
tain) Gen. Bragg then appointed Capt. Harry I. Thornton, for¬ 
merly of Gen. Crittenden’s Staff at the Battle of Fishing Creek, 
and then of Gen. Mackall’s Staff, and lastly of Bragg’s own staff, 
Major, and Robert Harris of Marengo County (Orderly Ser¬ 
geant in 8th Ala. Reg’t, and several times wounded while in 
that Regiment) Adjutant; and Dan Jones, brother of Bush Jones 
(formerly Adjutant of 8th Ala.) Quartermaster. Our organiza¬ 
tion was then complete, and we were as well officered a little 
regiment as there was in the army, nearly all of the officers 
being young men, and thirsting for glory and distinction. Col. 
Bush Jones was a tall and exceedingly fine looking officer, cool 
and fearless in battle, and a good disciplinarian. Lt. Col. Inzer 
was a tall and spare built man a good officer—brave as a lion 
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but excitable in battle. Major Thornton was a small but very 
handsome and graceful man, and would have done credit to the 
days of Coeur De Lion and Bayard. He was a lawyer in San 
Francisco and in the California Senate before the War, and came 
over to the South with that God like man, Albert S. Johnson. He 
moved from Ala. to California. All of the Capts were brave and 
true men, but Gill Holland, my truest and best friend, was one of 
the noblest and best-hearted men living. 

Towards the last of August, Lieut. Gen. Hardee was 
Aug. sent to take command of our army in Mississippi, and 
1863 Lieut. Gen. D. H. Hill was assigned to the command of 

our corps. Shortly afterwards our Division was as¬ 
signed to Maj. Gen. Buckner’s corps in East Tenn. and we were 
ordered to report to him at London, Tenn. Buckner’s Corps con¬ 
sisted of our division and Brig. Gen. Preston’s fine division of 
three large brigades. Gen. Gracie’s Ala. Brigade was in this di¬ 
vision, in which my Cousin Bolling Hall was Lieut. Col. of one 
of the battalions of Hilliard’s old Ala. Legion (afterwards or¬ 
ganized into the 59th and 60th Ala. Reg’t’s and Maj. Stalworth’s 
Battalion Sharp shooters, Bolling Hall became Col. of the 59th 
Ala. under the new organization) Crenshaw Hall was his adju¬ 
tant and Johnny Hall another brother was 1st Lieutenant of one 
of the companies. Gen. Breckinridge’s Division came back to our 
army and supplied our place in Hill’s Corps. Maj. Gen. Withers 
had been relieved of the command of his division, on account of 
his health, and Maj. Gen. T. C. Hindman had been assigned to 
his division. Mr. Columbus Lee of Perry County, Ala., was with 
us several days at Tyner’s Station and in East Tenn. He came 
to see his son Capt. W. E. Lee and his ward Col. Jones, and his 
brothers, Capt. Dan. Jones our Quartermaster and John Jones, 
one of our lieutenants, with both of whom I was at College. He 
was a highly intelligent old gentleman and we enjoyed his visit 
very much. ‘He left us at Charleston, Tenn. He had opposed Yan¬ 
cey and Secession very bitterly. 

Early in September the campaign opened, and we broke 
Sept. up camps and were continually on the move, skirmish- 
1863 ing and fighting until the end of the campaign. 

Gen. Rosecrans moved down on us with such heavy force, 
that we were compelled to evacuate Chattanooga, and our posi¬ 
tions along the Tennessee River and in East Tennessee, and fall 
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back slowly before him, maneuvering for position and awaiting 
reinforcements from Virginia, before we could bring on a gen¬ 
eral engagement. Gen. Longstreet was on his way to reinforce 
us with five small brigades from his celebrated Corps, a part 
of which reinforcements consisted of Hood’s gallant divisions 
including the far-famed Texas Brigade before whose terrible yell 
and fearful charges the Yankee lines always gave way, and 
Law’s heroic Ala. Brigade, among whom I had many friends and 
acquaintances, as I also had many friends and relatives in the 
Texas Brigade. 

About this time, our division (Stuart’s) was taken out of 
Hill’s Corps, and put in Buckner’s Corps, which consisted of 
ours, and Preston’s fine Division of fresh troops who had as yet 
seen but little service, but were as fine a body of men as I ever 
saw, and in splendid discipline and drill. 

At this time the organization was as follows: 1st Corps 
Lieut. Gen. (Bishop) Polk; 20 Corps, Lieut. Gen. D. H. (Bethel) 
Hill; and 3rd Corps, Maj. Gen. S. B. Buckner. The organization 
of 3rd Corps was as follows: 1st Division Maj. Gen. Alex. P„ 
Stuart; 2d Division, Brig. Gen’l Preston. 1st Div. 1st Brigade, 
Brig. Gen. Jno. C. Brown (Tenn.) ; 2d Brigad Brig. Gen. Wm. 
B. Bate (Tenn. Geo. and Ala.) ; 3rd Brigade Brig. Gen. H. D. 
Clayton (18th, 36th & 38th Ala.) 2d Brigade (Bates’) 20th 
Tenn. (formerly of Breckenridge’s Div. and were presented with 
a beautiful silk flag by Mrs. Gen. Breckenridge, as being the 
most gallant regiment in his division) Col. Smith; 15th & 37 
Tenn. consolidated, Col. R. C. Tyler (served under Walker in 
Nicaragua, greatly distinguished himself in this war and was. 
made a Brig. Gen. killed in battle at West Point, Geo., was a. 
friend of mine); 37th Geo. Col.—58th Ala. Col. Bush Jones 
(Ours); and Maj. Caswell’s Batt. Geo. Sharp-Shooters; and 
Capt. Oliver’s Eufaula Battery. The 2d Div. 3rd Corp, (Pres¬ 
ton), consisted of Preston’s old Brigade, commanded by the 
Senior Col.—and composed of Floridians, Virginians and Ten¬ 
nesseans; and Brig. Gen. Gracie’s Ala. Brigade, consisting of 
42d Ala. Col. Moodie, 59th Ala. Col. Bolling Hall; 60th Ala. Jno. 
W. A. Sandford 63rd Tenn.; and Maj. Stalworth’s Batt. Ala. S. 
Shooters. The effective strength of the army was about 38,000 
—and Rosecrans was said and believed to be about 70,000, his 
army consisting of the Corps of Thomas, (the most stubborn 
fighter in the Yankee Army, and a Virginian by birth), Crit- 
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tenden, and McCook, and the reserved Corps of Gordon Granger 
(a fine officer). The enemy also outnumbered us vastly in 
Cavalry and Artillery. Thus commenced one of the most masterly 
campaigns of the War. Gen. Bragg’s plans and movements were 
brilliant and should have been crowned with complete success. 
Our Corps moved slowly back, skirmishing occasionally, for two 
or three days, when Gen. Bragg hearing that Thomas’ Corps was 
moving do wn on one of his flanks and trying to get in his rear, 
made the following brilliant attempt to capture Thomas’ Corps 
in McLemore’s Cove. Polk was left with part of his corps to en¬ 
gage Rosecrans’ main army, which was moving out from Chatta¬ 
nooga, in front, with instructions to hold his ground as long as 
possible, and this completely deceived Rosecrans who thought 
he had Bragg where he wanted him, and was waiting to hear 
Thomas’s guns in the rear before he pressed Bragg in front, 
supposing that his main army was in his front ,and that it had 
halted for the purpose of giving him battle. But in the meantime 
Bragg was rapidly surrounding Thomas in McLemore’s Cove. 
There were only three outlets to this Cove, one a very narrow 
and steep mountain road, by which Thomas entered, and was 
then preparing to debouch from the mouth of the cove into the 
level country in Bragg’s rear, thinking that his movements had 
been entirely masked by his cavalry. Buckner’s Corps and Hind¬ 
man’s Division moved rapidly up to the cove, while Bragg with 
Hill’s Corps occupied the 3rd outlet to the Cove, and nearly in 
Thomas’ rear. The plan was for Hindman who commanded his 
own and our two divisions, being Buckner’s Senior, to engage 
Thomas and draw him down the cove by pretending to fall back 
before him, until he got beyond the outlet occupied by Bragg 
when Hill was to be hurled upon him, and Hindman to turn, and 
between them he would have been crushed and his entire Corps 
captured. But as usual the Confederates developed their forces 
too quickly and with too much impetuosity, and the wily Thomas 
smelt a rat, and covering his movements with a heavy cloud of 
skirmishers commenced withdrawing his corps as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible by the steep road by which he entered. We skirmished 
heavily until late in the evening, when we charged at double 
quick driving the Yankee Skirmishers before us, but were too 
late as we saw two pieces of artillery and the last of Thomas’ 
skirmishers going up the mountain. Our brigade followed them 
some distance up the mountain until dark, and captured a few 
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of them. We then returned into the cove and slept on our arms 
for the night, and our tired limbs were soon locked in repose, 
but our restless spirits were fighting again the battles of the war 
in the land of dreams, cheered on by the answering smiles and 
shouts of our gallant comrades who had passed before us into the 
land of spirits. Oh, who can describe a soldiers’ dreams. Far be 
it from me to essay the task. 

Our failure to bag Thomas’ Corps was not Gen. Bragg’s 
fault. He was with Hill’s Corps in person, thinking that the most 
important and critical place, and sent order after order to Hind¬ 
man to attack Thomas, which attack was not made as it should 
have been made, until late in the evening as I have described 
above. About Sunrise we moved rapidly back towards the Chick- 
amauga to assist Polk who had drawn Crittenden’s Corps across 
the Chickamauga, to help him crush him, before the rest of Rose- 
crans’ army got up. But here again we were doomed to disap¬ 
pointment, for although Gen. Bragg had ordered Crittenden to 
be attacked at once with vigor, and was himself hurrying up to 
be present, Gen. Polk passed the greater part of the day in desul¬ 
tory skirmishing having called a council of war consisting of his 
division commanders, who decided that the enemy were in too 
strong force to be attacked until Bragg came up with Hill’s 
Corps. In other words Crittenden out-generaled him, making 
show of greater force than he really had, and pretending to for¬ 
tify when he was really withdrawing his corps as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible out of its perilous position, for as soon as Bragg came up 
late in the day he ordered a charge to be made at once, and noth¬ 
ing but skirmishers were found in Crittenden’s works who re¬ 
tired with scarcely any resistance across the Chickamauga. Thus 
were Gen. Bragg’s well laid plans again brought to naught. So 
that after these brilliant and Napoleonic but fruitless move¬ 
ments, resting his tired troops a few hours, he determined to 
move upon Rosecrans at once and force him to Battle, three 
small brigades of Longstreet’s Corps having arrived. Then com¬ 
menced a series of rapid movements which culminated in the 
Battle of Chickamauga. 

Thursday the 18th of September our command moved rapid¬ 
ly towards the front, all being in fine spirits. By evening we 
were in supporting distance of the cavalry, and lively Skirmish¬ 
ing had commenced. 

Friday, 19th.—Skirmishing grew livelier, and we came in 
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for our share, having several men wounded in our regiment. 
Passed a Chinese Sorghum patch while double-quicking to as¬ 
sistance to Pegram’s Cavalry who were being driven back— 
charged the enemy with two stalks apiece—one in mouth and 
one in hand (nearly starved) and quickly reestablished broken 
cavalry line. Lay on our arms in an old field for the night. 
Shared the contents of my haversack with my mess: Cap. Hol¬ 
land, Lieuts. Clay and Ward—said contents being one biscuit, 
one raw onion and a handful of sugar. There was a smart 
muskery fire after dark across the Chickamauga which ran a 
few yards from where we lay, occasioned by some of our brave 
fellows in Cheatham’s Div. running into a Yankee camp 
(Bivouac) in establishing their line across the creek. The Yan¬ 
kees skedaddled and all was quiet for the rest of the night. Lieut. 
Clow of my mess and a brave officer has been looking sad and 
abstracted all day—he says that he has a presentiment that all 
will not be well with him in the coming battle. Poor Johnny I 
hope he will come out all right, and live to see his parents in Old 
Scotland again. 

Note: Captain Crenshaw’s diary is interrupted at this point and not 
resumed until July, 1864. On account of wounds received in battle he was 
no longer physically fit for Infantry duty, but being determined to give his 
country such service as his disabilities would allow, he joined the Marine 
Corps, with the rank of Second Lieutenant.—Editor. 

Friday, July 1st. 

July In barracks at Drewey’s Bluff. All quiet in our imme- 
1864 diate neighborhood and lovely weather. I enjoy my com¬ 
fortable and easy situation very much. 

Saturday, 2’d. 

Capt. Jno D. Simms co’d’g Marine Battalion at this post 
(Drewry’s Bluff) received an order to put all the effective men 
and officers of his command, under the command of Capt. Geo. 
S. Holmes, with orders to proceed to Wilmington, North Caro¬ 
lina, and report to Flag Officer Lynch at that Station. 

Sunday, 3d. 

Left Drewy’s Bluff by steamer for Richmond at 3 A. M. 
with the following officers and about 90 men: Capt. Geo. S. 
Holmes, Com’d’g, Capt. Thomas Wilson, second Lieutenants 
Egglestone, J. D. B. Roberts, and myself. We had all the effec¬ 
tive men and officers of the three companies of Marines sta- 
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tioned Drewry’s Bluff. We arrived at Richmond at 6 A. M. and 
were joined by Second Lieutenants McCune and 40 men, which 
were the Marine Guards of the two Navy Yards in Richmond, 
about 150 seamen from our squadron in the James River, com¬ 
manded by Lieutenants Ward, Benton and Gardner joined us in 
Richmond having orders to report to Flag Officer Lynch at 
Wilmington. 

Left Richmond on the Danville Rail Road at 7 A. M. 
Marched from Junction, when we left the cars, 13 miles until 10 
P. M. The road having been torn up by the Yankee Raiders. We 
bivouacked for the night after marching 13 miles. Our sailors 
and marines stood the march finely. 

Monday, 4th. 

Marched to Roanoke Station, to which point the cars were 
running from Danville—making a distance of nearly 30 miles 
that we marched. The railroad track having been completely torn 
up all the way. Reached Danville before sunset and left for 
Greensboro without delay. Reached Greensboro in the night and 
left the same night for Goldsboro. 

Tuesday, 5th. 

Reached Goldsboro in the forenoon and left for Wilming¬ 
ton at night. On duty. 

Wednesday, 6th. 

Arrived at Wilmington today, and went into camp. Met 
Captain Van Benthuysen and Lieutenants Doak and Murdoch 
of the C. S. Marines, all stationed here. 

Thursday, 7th. 

2nd Lieut. L. B. Stephenson, C. S. Marines joined us from 
Richmond and being my Senior relieved me in command of com¬ 
pany “B.” Punished Privates Miller, Gaffney, and Harrington 
for prolonged absence from Camp without permission. Harring¬ 
ton returned to camp drunk. I did not have any trouble with any 
one else in the company. Lieut. Col. Hays a captain of Marines 
and serving at present on Gen. Bragg’s Staff, visited us in camp 
and remained one night with us. Col. Wood and Gen. Custis Lee 
(Son of Gen. R. E. Lee) of the President’s Staff, and Lieut. Col. 
Hays arrived at Wilmington after we did by a few days. Lieut. 
Wilkinson of the Navy came with us. It is said that he is to su¬ 
perintend the fitting out of some fast going blockade runners 
for a secret expedition, and that Col. Wood is to command the 
expedition assisted by Gen. Lee and Lt. Col. Hays. It is whis- 
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pered about that we are going on an expedition to release our 
prisoners at Point Look Out, Maryland. 

Friday, July 8, 1864. 

Two fast running blockade running steamers, the “Let-Her- 
B” and “Florie” having been seized by the Government and 
fitted out for us are now ready and waiting for us. 

Saturday, 9th. 

The Marine Battalion was divided into two equal detach¬ 
ments and sent on board the two vessels mentioned yesterday. 
Capt. Holmes, Lieut. Stephenson, Lieut. Egglestone, and myself 
and one detachment of Marines went on board the “Florie.” 
Capt. Wilson and Lieuts. McCune and J. D. B. Roberts with the 
other detachment went on board the “Let-Her-B.” Col. Wood is 
in command of both vessels, and he in company with Gen. Lee 
and Col. Hays and Col. Cox of Gen. Bragg’s Staff are in the 
“Let-Her-B.” 1st Lieut. C. H. Henderson, 1 C. S. Marines joined 
us today and was assigned to duty on board the “Florie.” 2nd 
Lieut. J. D. B. Roberts fell down a hatchway in the “Let-Her-B,” 
and was hurt so badly that he had to be left behind. I was then 
ordered on board the “Let-Her-B” in his place. Dropped down 
the River this evening and came to anchor off Smithville for the 
night. 

Sunday, 10th. 

At anchor a few miles from Smithville. Reported to Capt. 
Wilson, on board the “Let-Her-B.” I enjoy the fine sea breeze 
that reaches us here very much. A large Steamer ran the block¬ 
ade into this port last night. She is lying in full view of us this 
morning. Introduced to Gen. Custis Lee today. Very much 
pleased with him. Knew his brother at the University of Va. We 
were classmates. We have two guns on the “Let-Her-B,” a 20 
pounder Parrott and a 12 pounder Napoleon. The “Florie” has 
about the same. 1st Lieut. W. H. Ward, C. S. N. commands the 
“Florie” with 1st Lieut. Gardner for Executive Officer. 1st 
Lieut. Kerr is Ex. Officer of our vessel, while Col. Wood com¬ 
mands in person, “Let-Her-B.” 

Monday, 11th. 

We started out last night; but had barely passed Fort Fisher 
when we were signalled to stop, that dispatches in cipher had 

'Lieut. Henderson had just been married to a Miss Williams of So¬ 
ciety Hill, South Carolina, and was just returning to duty at Drewry’s 
Bluff. 
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just arrived from the President to Col. Wood, and that as soon 
as deciphered they would be sent off to us; so that we had to 
heave-to and wait for the dispatches aforesaid. After a short 
delay they were brought off to us in a small boat. I could not 
learn the nature of the dispatches. We started out tonight, but 
were ordered to return by the President and learned much to 
our chagrin that the Enemy had learned all about our intended 
expedition and had removed our prisoners to Elmira, New York, 
and were fully prepared to give us a warm reception, and no 
quarter. 

Tuesday, July 12th, 1864. 

Came back to Wilmington today. We are now anchored off 
the city, Col. Wood went on to Richmond this evening. It is whis¬ 
pered that he went to consult with the President about another 
expedition. Heard today from a reliable source that the C. S. 
Steam Sloop “Alabama” had been sunk off Cherbourgh, France, 
by the U. S. Steam Sloop “Kearsage.” Capt. Winstlow, in an en¬ 
gagement of a little more than an hour’s duration. The United 
States vessel had her sides protected by chain armor and was 
a superior vessel in every respect to the Alabama. The ammuni¬ 
tion of the Alabama was very poor. Very few of her shells ex¬ 
ploded. One hundred pounder shell struck in the stern Post of 
the Kearsage but did not explode, had it exploded the Alabama 
would have gained the victory, Capt. Semmes and most of his 
crew were saved, most of them were picked up by an English 
Yacht. 

Wednesday, 13th. 

At anchor off Wilmington. Nothing of importance tran¬ 
spired today. Supposition is that we will remain just as we are 
until Col. Wood returns or telegraphs from Richmond. I re¬ 
mained on board all day. We hear no news of any consequence 
from our armies. Heard that Lord Lyons had demanded on the 
part of the Brittish Government the restoration of the Steamer 
Greyhound captured at sea 125 miles off the Confederate coast 
having successfully run the blockade from Wilmington not more 
than one month ago. Mr. E. A. Pollard of the “Richmond Ex¬ 
aminer” was a passenger in the Greyhound, and wrote to Lord 
Lyons claiming protection as having been a peaceful passenger 
under the British Flag. Lord Lyons is said to have replied favor- 
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ably to his letter, and to have made a demand on the Yankee 
Government for him. . . . 

Thursday, 14th. 

At anchor off Wilmington. Remained on board all day. En¬ 
couraging news from General Early in Maryland. He is reported 
to be threatening Washington itself. . . . 

Friday, 15th. 

Saturday, July 16. 

Received orders to discharge all the Government stores, etc., 
on board our two vessels and delivere them up to their owners. 
Wrote to Major Gen. Clayton congratulating him on his promo¬ 
tion. Write to Mother today. Have not heard from home in a 
long time now. 

Sunday, 17th. 

No change in our situation. Nothing new today; but the 
shadows of coming events are darkening the air and sea. 


(Continued in Next Issue.) 



THE SUPREME COURT OF ALABAMA, ITS ORGANIZATION 
AND SKETCHES OF ITS CHIEF JUSTICES 

By John C. Anderson 

NO. 4. 

The fourth Chief Justice of Alabama was Henry Hitchcock 2 
who was born September 19, 1792, at Burlington, Vt., and died 
August 11, 1829, at Mobile. Like so many other young men who 
located in Alabama during its formative period, young Hitch¬ 
cock was of distinguished ancestry. His father was a member 
of the convention of delegates of the people of Vermont to ratify 
the Constitution of the United States. He was Attorney General 
of the State and Judge of the Circuit Court of the Second Dis¬ 
trict of the United States, receiving his appointment from Presi¬ 
dent John Adams. On his maternal side Henry Hitchcock was the 
grandson of Gen. Ethan Allen of Vermont, the Revolutionary 
hero. 

The future Alabama jurist was graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of Vermont with honors in 1811 and immediately took 
up the study of law. He located in Mobile in 1816 where he en¬ 
tered upon the practice, the next year moving to St. Stephens, 
popularly called “The Tombigbee Settlement.” He was soon after 
his arrival appointed Secretary of the Territory by Governor 
William Wyatt Bibb, and at the same time conducted a law prac¬ 
tice in partnership with the Hon. Wm. Crawford who was living 
at St. Stephens, at the time a very flourishing town. 

Henry Hitchcock represented Washington County in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1819, and was elected the first 
Attorney General of Alabama the same year. 

He held that office four years, then devoted his entire time 
to the practice of his profession. He removed to Cahaba in 1821, 
then the Capital of the State but five years later removed once 
more to Mobile. He was elected to the Supreme Court bench of 
Alabama in January, 1835, and was made Chief Justice on the 
resignation of Chief Justice Saffold. 


3 Owing to the pressure of official duties Judge Anderson could not 
find the time to write the article about Judge Saffold. His sketch, however, 
was taken care of in Mrs. Saffold’s article “Belvoir,” Fall Issue, pp. 23-239. 
•See Owen’s Hist, of Ala. and Diet, of Ala. Biog. Vol. 3. 
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Service on the bench was not as agreeable, however, to 
Judge Hitchcock’s taste as was the practice of the law and he 
therefore resigned after a few months and resumed his practice. 



Judge Henry Hitchcock 


In 1839 he was elected to represent Mobile County in the State 
Legislature but unfortunately fell a victim to the yellow fever 
and died at the age of forty-four. 

Dr. Erwin Craighead in his recently published book, Mobile, 
Fact and Tradition, says: “Henry Hitchcock, in the brevity and 
brilliancy of his career, passed like a meteor across the Alabama 
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firmament. No other man, possibly, accomplished so much in so 
short a time, and gained so greatly the admiration of his fel¬ 
lows as he. Although the memory of his personality has passed 
from the minds of later comers, it is apparent that he possessed 
a charm of manner as well as intellect of superior quality. . . . 
A lasting achievement by reason of which his name deserves al¬ 
ways to be remembered in Mobile, was his bringing about the 
establishment of what became known as ‘Widow’s Row,’ north 
of Eslava, West of Warren, a number of cottages being built 
and furnished and supplied for the maintenance of old distressed 
women of respectable lives.” 

Hon. George S. Gaines said of Judge Hitchcock, that “he 
was not only one of the first lawyers of the State, but was enter¬ 
prising and very earnest in his endeavors to aid in the develop¬ 
ment of the resources of his adopted State, and especially in 
Mobile.” 

Judge Hitchcock was married in 1821 to Miss Anna Erwin, 
daughter of Col. Andrew Erwin, who lived near Nashville, Tenn. 
Among their children was Ethan Allen, who became, under ap¬ 
pointment of President McKinley, the first full grade ambassa¬ 
dor to the Russian court, receiving his appointment in 1898. The 
next year he was appointed by the President as Secretary of the 
Interior to succeed Cornelius N. Bliss. 
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Cypress brake on the highway between Selma and Mt . Pleasant 

























THE CYPRESS SWAMP 


By John Proctor Mills. 

Cold and frowning the Cypress trees 
Lean their dark heads in mystery,— 

And seem to whisper secrets far remote; 
Brooding,—sighing,—shivering in the wind, 
Shrouded in drab-green robes of thought; 
Fearless,—yet fearful in their sordid silence 
They stand, unmoved by mocking time. 

Bending knees,—crippled knees of Cypress 
That rise out of the slimey brown shadows,— 

Like dirty beggars asking alms. 

Gray, sleepy moss,—hanging low from boughs 
Like uncombed serpent tresses of Medusa. 
Black-scaled,—mud-smeared Alligators 
Once crawled and fed in hissing triumph, 

And reigned as monarchs wild and free,— 

Here in the darkening fastness of the swamp. 
Cranes with bills like spikes of steel— 

Waded eagerly with eyes alert for prey; 

Pickerel and mud-cats hid watchfully,— 

And darted wildly with alarm; 

Turtles with age-worn armored shells,— 
Scrambled over the knob-like hidden roots; 
Mud-hens with their grass-blade toes of green,— 
Plied the shallow pools for silver-sided minnows. 
Sand-filled now these silent pools, and dry; 
Sun-scorched and baked the swamp-muck lies. 
Cold and frowning the Cypress trees 
Lean their dark heads in mystery,—and sigh. 



THE BIRMINGHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY 

By Lila May Chapman 
Library Director 

Back in the year 1886, when the young city of Birmingham 
was fifteen years old, Dr. John Herbert Phillips, Supt. of Public 
Schools, began to assemble in his office a small collection of 
books, to be used by the teachers and children of the school sys- 



Birmingham Public Library 


tern. Th.'s proved to be the nucleus of the Birmingham Public 
Library of today. 

In 1891, through money raised by entertainments in the 
various schools of the city, enough books had been added to per¬ 
mit access to the general public, on payment of a fee of $2.00 
per year. 

Changing its location each time the office of Dr. Phillips 
was moved into another building, the library came to occupy one 
large and two small rooms in the City Hall, which was one of 
Birmingham’s new buildings in 1904. 
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An organization known as the Birmingham Library Asso¬ 
ciation was formed in 1908 by a number of persons interested 
in promoting the welfare of the Library, and in collecting books 
and securing gifts of money for enlarging its resources. 

This co-operative Association employed as a Secretary Miss 
Frances Nimmo Greene of Montgomery, who devoted her time 
for a year and a half to popularizing the library idea, through 
talks before clubs, by newspaper articles, and in various ways 
advancing the library’s interests. As a result of her good work, 
the library grew apace, with the addition of many books. 

On October 1st, 1909, a most important step was taken, 
when the library abolished the subscription fee, and opened its 
service and its books entirely free to all residents of Birming¬ 
ham. Little by little, additional space in the City Hall came to 
be occupied by the library, as its books and its work grew in 
volume, until the entire fourth floor was in use. Then came the 
great fire of April, 1925, which destroped the building, and all 
of the books of the Public Library which on that day were not 
out in the hands of readers. 

The fourth location, and the one in which the Library be¬ 
gan life over again, attempting to restore as far as possible ma¬ 
terial swept away by the fire, was the Old Post-Office building. 
There two years were spent, until the new Central Library was 
erected and ready for use April 11th, 1927. 

Writing in the Annual Report of the Birmingham Public 
Schools in 1913, just as the Library was passing into the man¬ 
agement of a separate Library Board, Dr. Phillips used these 
words: “The Central Library is destined, in the near future, 
let us hope, to occupy a building of its own, representing an in¬ 
vestment of not less than a quarter of a million dollars, and 
located in the heart of the City of Birmingham. This achieve¬ 
ment together with a permanent source of revenue, amounting 
to $50,000 annually, raised by public taxation or otherwise, con¬ 
stitutes the complete plan and dream of Birmingham’s educa¬ 
tional authorities for the Public Library. With faith in the ulti¬ 
mate realization of this vision, the Board of Education and the 
public schools of Birmingham pledge to the new Library Board 
their good will and earnest cooperation.” 

To Dr. Phillips, the present library building, costing with 
its furniture three quarters of a million dollars; numbering a 
total of 197,205 books; circulating for home reading during the 
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past fiscal year 1,332,979 volumes; serving in the library itself 
through the reference and reading rooms 350,183 persons; and 
operating on a city budget of $140,000, with a county appropria¬ 
tion of $20,000, and with two endowments of $50,000 each for 
purchase of special classes of books,—might well have Seemed 
beyond one’s wildest dreams. 

The Library Board 

Due to the growth and development of the library, with its 
three branches which had been opened by 1913, it was deemed 
advisable to call into existence a separate Board to control and 
administer it, and a city ordinance, covering the duties and re¬ 
sponsibilities of those composing this Board, was enacted by the 
City Commission. In the preparation of the ordinance, Dr. 
Thomas D. Parke, called into conference Dr. Thomas M. Owen, 
Director of the State Department of Archives and History at 
Montgomery, who by his expert legal knowledge, and his deep 
interest in library affairs, was able to render valuable service. 

No account of early library history would be complete with¬ 
out tribute being paid to the long labor for library betterment, 
and the loving service through many years of Dr. Thomas D. 
Parke, whose passing in 1923 is still held a heavy loss to the Bir¬ 
mingham Public Library. With vision crystal clear, his efforts 
were ever directed toward the advancement of adult education, 
toward better citizenship, toward “removing the shackles of 
ignorance from the minds of men.” 

The personnel of the first Library Board of nine members 
included: Mr. J. W. Donnelly, President; Mr. D. M. Lewis, 
Vice- President; Dr. Thomas D. Parke; Mrs. R. DuPont Thomp¬ 
son, Mrs. J. M. Hankins; Mrs. E. L. Smith; Dr. W. C. Gewin; 
Mr. E. E. Smith; and Miss Lily Lykes. 

Of this original Board, Mr. Donnelly, Mrs. Thompson, and 
Mrs. Hankins remain. The other six places are held now by Mr. 
W. H. Manly, Mr. Samuel L. Earle, Mr. R. A. Porter, Dr. W. W. 

Walker, Mrs. J. L. Smith, and Mr. John H. Taylor of the City 
Commission. 

In December, 1913, the Library Board called Mr. Carl H. 
Milam to the position of Director of the Birmingham Public Li¬ 
brary. Under his administration, the system was greatly en¬ 
larged, and more strongly entrenched in the lives and the ser- 
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vice of the citizens of Birmingham. Leaving in 1919 to become 
Secretary of the American Library Association, he was succeed¬ 
ed by Mr. Lloyd W. Josselyn of the Public Library of Jackson¬ 
ville, Florida, who remained with the Birmingham system until 
the end of 1925. Miss Lila May Chapman who had been with 
the library since 1909, and had held the position of Vice-director 
since 1913, was appointed in 1926 to the office of Library Di¬ 
rector. 


Statistics 

Since that first year of 1909, when the Free Public Library 
was launched, much water has flowed over the mill and we have 
travelled far, attaining in this year of 1930 the proud pinnacle 
of a Twenty-First Birthday. Comparative statistics of the two 
dates are significant: 

Twenty-First 



First Year 

Year 

Membership . 

. 4,024 

87,600 

Books in Library... 

. 9,777 

197,205 

Books Circulated . 

. 52,071 

1,332,979 

Readers in Library. 

. 16,865 

350,183 

Employees . 

. 2 

104 

Building for Main Library. 

. None 

$750,000 

Branch Buildings Owned. 

. None 

160,000 

Endowments ... 

. None 

100,000 

Budget . 

. None 

160,000 


Main Library Building 

One of the important dates in library history was the occa¬ 
sion of the move on April 11th, 1927, into the new Central Li¬ 
brary building. The architects, Miller and Martin of Birming¬ 
ham, after careful study and visits to many other new libraries 
of the United States, finally turned over to the Library Board a 
building of classic architecture, built of Indiana limestone and 
concrete, consisting of four full stories for the major depart¬ 
ments, a mezzanine containing the county department, and staff 
rooms, and a lower floor largely given over to the newspaper de¬ 
partment, the room for the Blind, and the heating and ventilat¬ 
ing plants. 
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Names of leading artists, musicians, authors, philosophers, 
scientists, and inventors are chiselled into the granite exterior 
as a frieze around the building, and across the front runs a quo¬ 
tation from Addison: 

“Books are the legacies that a great genius leaves 
to mankind, which are delivered down from generation 
to generation, as presents to the posterity of those who 
are yet unborn.” 

Every modern convenience for the comfort and effective 
service of the public has been carefully planned and successfully 
carried out. Ice water is supplied to drinking fountains on all 
floors from a refrigeration plant in the basement. An electric 
clock system has been installed, as well as a telephone exchange 
reaching all rooms in the building. There are three elevators 
and a book-lift. In the corridors are glass-enclosed, electrically 
lighted cases for the display of books, pictures and art objects. 
There are ten stories of stack shelving, which with the open 
shelves in the main rooms of the library, give a capacity of 400,- 
000 books. 

An Art Gallery, with special gallery lighting, occupies 87 
linear feet on the third floor. Here many exhibitions of prints, 
sculpture, and paintings, by both local artists and those from 
the celebrated art centers of the East and West, have been made 
during the three and a half years since the Gallery’s opening. 

Flower Shows are often held during the spring and fall in 
the Art Gallery. In these, as well as in all other displays, books 
bearing upon the subject are brought into close contact with the 
exhibition, and book lists are distributed which may lead to the 
reading of literature on the material shown. These Flower 
Shows, so beautifully displayed by the Garden Clubs of the city, 
have done more than any other single agency to encourage in 
Birmingham the cultivation of roses, chrysanthemums, dahlias 
and iris. Prizes are awarded by judges, and hundreds of people 
visit the library to attend the exhibitions. 

On the fourth floor of the building, are four small audito¬ 
riums which are in daily use by the public for all types of edu¬ 
cational and cultural gatherings. One of these is the Music 
Room, containing a baby grand piano for use of individuals, and 
of music teachers on the occasion of recitals by pupils. 
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Branch Libraries 

The Birmingham Library operates at present ten branch 
libraries, located at Avondale, East Birmingham, East Lake, 
Ensley, North Birmingham, Pratt City, West End, Woodlawn, 
Wylam, and the Booker T. Washington Branch in the negro Ma¬ 
sonic Temple. 

Five of these libraries occupy buildings of their own, two 
are in former City Halls, and three are housed in rented quar¬ 
ters. Fifty per cent of the circulation of books for home read¬ 
ing during the past year was done by these branch libraries, 
which lent 671,551 books. All volumes are ordered, catalogued, 
and prepared for circulation at the Central Library, where a 
union catalogue recording every book in the system is available. 

Much reference work with high schools and colleges, as well 
as elementary schools and clubs, is done in the branches. The 
five largest of these are open eleven and a half hours daily ex¬ 
cept Sunday; the five smaller ones serve the public for the after¬ 
noons and evenings. 

Close connection between the Central Library and the 
branches is maintained, not only by book-mobile service, but the 
chief of each branch spends one morning a week at headquar¬ 
ters, conferring through staff meetings with the Director, talk¬ 
ing over with each other all branch library problems, examining 
the new books received at the Central Library, and selecting 
those most needed for her particular branch. 

The negro branch is the only public library for book service 
to negroes in the State of Alabama. It has a total of 10,033 
members, who last year read 69,354 books. This branch is served 
by two experienced negro library assistants. 

County Departments 

In 1924 the Jefferson County Board of Revenue appropriat¬ 
ed the amount of $10,000 annually, to be used by the Birming¬ 
ham Library Board in furnishing library service to residents of 
the county living beyond the city limits. 

For six years the county department extended its work 
farther and farther into remote sections of Jefferson County, 
establishing stations in Post-offices, stores, schools, commissa¬ 
ries, and residences. Wherever service through books might be 
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rendered, there went the county librarian in her book-truck. She 
studied the needs and wishes of all her public, and she gave them 
whatever her resources allowed. 

In 1930 the county library appropriation was raised to $20,- 
000 and two book-trucks, with four library assistants, made pos¬ 
sible still further extension. 102 stations are now maintained; 
an exchange of books every four weeks is possible; and the total 
circulation of volumes read in the county for the year ending 
August 31st, 1930, was 235,767. 

Departments of the Central Library 

The original concept of a library was a “reservoir of 
knowledge, a store-house for books.” That idea passed, and 
libraries today function rather as fountains, as progressive ele¬ 
ments, in the problem of education. In all its ten special depart¬ 
ments, the Birmingham Library strives to meet the latter defini¬ 
tion. 

To the Reference Department which is endeavoring to as¬ 
semble source material of every type,—books, pamphlets, clip¬ 
pings, pictures,—which compiles bibliographies, assists stu¬ 
dents, debaters, clubs, individuals, supplies information to the 
general public and finds answers to a vast variety of specific 
questions; to the Circulation Department which registers all 
borrowers, handles detailed records of books lent, returned or 
overdue, and which supplies for home reading books of non¬ 
fiction in the classes of philosophy, religion, sociology, language, 
music, history, travel and biography; to the Popular Literature 
Department furnishing the heavy volume of fiction, drama, 
poetry, and amusements; to the Periodical and Newspaper De¬ 
partments which carry 1,203 magazines and newspapers; the 
Catalogue and Order Departments, which purchase, analyze, and 
index all books of the system ordered or donated for library use, 
to all of these we would call attention for the work they are 
doing for community education, profit and pleasure. 

There are five other departments, however, to which partic¬ 
ular notice is directed. The first of these is the Children’s Room, 
so beautifully decorated with mural paintings, representing well 
known fairy tales which have come down through the ages. The 
department is practical as well as artistic, and it has a graduate 
children’s librarian and expert assistants on duty, to give guid- 
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ance in reading to the individual child, as well as advice to par¬ 
ents and teachers concerning juvenile literature. Talks are fre¬ 
quently made to outside organizations and story hours are con¬ 
ducted. During the past year, the children of Birmingham read 
394,527 books from the Public Library, which does not include 
the reading by children in the communities reached by the Coun¬ 
ty Department. 

In an industrial city such as Birmingham, need has been 
demonstrated for a well equipped department of Science, Tech¬ 
nology and Art, to give specialized service to mechanics, engi¬ 
neers, architects, commercial artists, chemists and business men. 
A highly trained man heads this department, and gives much 
care and thought to the selection and circulation of books of a 
technical character. He speaks before engineering societies, 
chemists, electrical men, advertising groups, etc., and he makes 
use of many types of publicity to bring the resources of the De¬ 
partment of Science and Technology to the attention of those 
who may need itfe service. 

The Adult Education Department has been inaugurated for 
service to those of mature years who desire continued study, and 
who wish advice in the choice of books adapted to their special 
educational needs. Two trained librarians in this department 
compile Reading Courses, on requested subjects, and they hold 
conference with all who are interested in discussing the books 
they have read and in finding others that will prove helpful. This 
department is in close proximity to the Circulation Room, and 
easily available to the public. Though the newest feature of the 
library’s work, it is one of the most vaulable. 

The Tutwiler Collection of Southern History and Literature 
has been made possible by the gift of a Fund of $50,000 to main¬ 
tain a department where there is now being assembled, as a Me¬ 
morial to Major E. M. Tutwiler and sponsored by his family, 
hundreds of rare and valuable volumes, written by southerners 
or about the South. The major number of volumes going into 
the Southern Collection are found in the out-of-print trade cata¬ 
logues of dealers, who have purchased the books from private 
libraries in the South. 

This department, which now contains 5,200 volumes, was 
inaugurated for the collection and preservation of southern 
books, pamphlets and original documents, and to afford a re¬ 
search laboratory for students of southern affairs. 
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Sims Memorial Fund 

Still another Memorial Fund is that of $50,000 given by Mr. 

Henry Upson Sims, in the name of his father, Governor William 

» 

Henry Sims, to purchase books of permanent interest. To this 
Fund are largely due the many valuable and beautiful volumes 
in the Departments of Reference, Technology and Art. 

Museum Department 

Realizing the need of Birmingham for a place in which to 
gather and display interesting collections of objects, either pur¬ 
chased, lent, or donated by the public, the Library offered one of 
its large rooms, adjoining the Art Gallery, to demonstrate the 
educational value of a Museum. 

During the past three years, there have been displayed, un¬ 
der the direction of the Curator of this Museum, such exhibits 
as Indian Arts and Indian Life; Alabama Birds; Mexican Pot¬ 
tery; Life in China; Japanese Culture; Fans; Dolls; Shells; Old 
Silver; Life in the Old South; Minerals; Insects, and Costumes 
of many nations. 

Books bearing on the exhibit are brought in from the Li¬ 
brary and placed in the Museum cases, to indicate where further 
information may be found by those interested. 

In time the Museum will hope to have a separate building, 
and the Public Library will come to use the space now assigned 
the Museum for its own rapidly growing needs. 

Mural Paintings 

On the walls of the Circulation Department of the Central 
Library, Mr. Ezra Winter, one of the foremost of contemporary 
artists, has depicted in sixteen panels groups representing the 
great literatures of the world. In both concept of design and 
richness of coloring, these paintings will rank high with murals 
anywhere in America. Mr. Winter has also done the Fairy Tales 
of the Children’s Room, and has decorated the ceilings of the 
entire first floor. 

Conclusion 

On this its Twenty-First Birthday Anniversary, the Bir¬ 
mingham Public Library prepares to take up its new responsi¬ 
bilities of adult years, and to branch ever outward, and climb 
ever upward to its Goal of Service, believing that “nothing 
should be foreign to its field of activity which touches and raises 
the Spirit of Man.” 


SOUTHERN EMIGRATION TO BRAZIL. 


Embodying the Diary of Jennie R. Keyes. 

Montgomery, Alabama. 

By Peter A. Brannon. 

(Continuing the Journal of Miss Keyes begun in the Fall number of 
the Quarterly as a feature of the original study.—Editor.) 



The Pao Grande Home of the Keyes in Brazil 

This was the plantation home of Captain Johnston with whom Dr. 
Keyes’ family resided for a time. The small shrubbery on the hillside at 
the back of the house, is coffee bushes. This pen-sketch by Julia Louisa 
Keyes, was made shortly after they went to reside in the home. At that 
time the coffee berries were ripe and the brilliant red color lent a vivid con¬ 
trast to the rich green foliage of the trees. 


Monday, Dec. 7th. 

Capt. Johnson and (I) went to ride this morning before 
breakfast. 


Friday, Dec. 18th. 

It is now only one week before Christmas. Ellie and I have 
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found a very pretty place to eat the picnic dinner. I do hope 
we sljall have a pleasant time. I feel as if I have crossed or am 
crossing a rough wave in my life. 

But—“All’s for the best—be sanguine and cheerful” per¬ 
haps it will come right at last. The wave is not so very rough 
after all. 


Sunday, Dec. 20th, 1868. 

Today has not been a pleasant one. Two or three of the gen¬ 
tlemen have behaved so badly—drank too much. I have had the 
“blues” a little. 


Monday. 

Yesterday evening Mr. Miller intended to go to ride, but 
just before he went, Mr. Wharton got on the horse that Mr. Mil¬ 
ler had borrowed and rode away. He called to Mr. Wharton to 
come back, but he would not, said he would return in ten min- 
tes. Mr. Miller grew quite angry—and said that he wished Mr. 
W. would break his neck. He repeated it several times. When 
Mr. Wharton returned he challenged Mr. Miller. 

He has accepted. Tis said the duel will come off. 


Saturday. 

This evening Capt. Johnson came back. Old Mr. Miller has 
left the Lake, intends to send for his family. Capt. J. brought 
us some letters. Ma and Linnie got two from the States. Oh! 
how sad it makes me feel to read them. Brazil is so different 
from my native land. 


Dec. 24th. 

It is only one day before Christmas—Oh! how different 
from a Christmas in the States! I do not expect very much 
pleasure. Yesterday, Capt. Dozier and Maj. Newman 1 '' came. 


:5 Major Thomas W. Newman served as a Staff' Officer to the Briga¬ 
dier-General John B. Clark, Jr., of Missouri, in 1864. He is not positively 
identified as this party, but the suggestion follows. 
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I got a letter from Mr. Buford. It was full of “loving” expres¬ 
sions. It seems that he has not changed, though every body 
else has towards me—Why is it? Am I so altered? 

Dec. 25th. 

Dec. 28th. 

Christmas is over! We have all enjoyed it very much, more 
than we expected—Lizzie, Mrs. Rowley, Mrs. Freligh, Duncan 
McIntyre, Miss Mollie Newman, Mr. Coachman and a good 
many gentlemen were here already. 

The day before Christmas we wreathed the walls with red 
and green peppers, orange leaves, flowers, &c.—it looked quite 
pretty—Every one in the family received presents—On my 
birthday I got some nice ones. We had a good many dances— 
It was all very pleasant. 

Tis the second Christmas I have spent in Brazil. Satur¬ 
day I expect to go into Rio to stay a while with Lizzie. 

Jan. 1st. 

New Year’s Day! It does not seem much like it. 

Monday, Jan. 4th, 1869. 

I am again disappointed. I thought I would go in to Rio 
this morning, intended to go Saturday but could not. 

Sunday, Jan. 17th, (1869) 

This evening Reb and I took a walk. I sat down by a 
stream by the way-side and it made me think of a little stream 
that flowed between two hills near my old home, we used to call 
it the “Junietta.” 

But that sweet little brook around which so many fond 
memories cling, may never murmur its music in my ears again, 
or the sun rise and set in my native land for me. 

I have finished Nickleby, or rather Nicholas Nickleby. The 
duel I spoke of some time ago did not take place. 

Thursday, Jan. 21st, 1869. 

Yesterday evening Pa came out and brought some letters 
for us. I received one from Anna Gunter and one from Mary 
Baldwin. 20 I have been writing nearly all this morning. Since 

“Mrs. Mary Baldwin Williams, (1930) resides in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. 
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dinner have been rather idle—Ma has been sick two or three 
days. We have wanted rain so long and this evening we can say 

“The rain, the rain, the beautiful rain 

The rain we so-awaited long 

Comes down to the ground with a rushing sound 

Like a welcome burst of song.” 

Wednesday, Jan. 27th, 1869. 

Dear old journal! I have not had a chat with you in some 
time. I feel that you are one of the best friends I have. You 
would never “prove untrue to me.” Yes, I love you! It has 
been raining for several days. As I write, I can hear the drops 
patter, patter as they fall. It is sweet music. Ma is still sick. 
I hope she will soon be well. 


Sunday, Feb. 7th, 1869. 

Rio de Janeiro. 

Yesterday Ellie, Eula and I came to the city—I went shop¬ 
ping with Mrs. Freligh, Lizzie, Eula, Minerva, Rowley, Mr. 
Pinkney, Capt. Johnson, Mr. Rainey 27 —I believe his name is— 
either Dr. or Mr. This morning went to church with Mr. Pink¬ 
ney. He treated us all to ice cream yesterday, or rather, all 
those that went shopping. 

The streets are very prettily decorated for the Carnival 
which will commence today. There are eight young ladies in 
the house and we have plenty of gentlemen to make the time 
pass pleasantly. 

Over our balcony we have hung a Confederate Flag—Dear 
old flag! I am proud to call it ours. It makes me feel sad—It 
brings to my mind so fully “all our soldiers bled and fought for, 
all their noble hearts have sought for, bled and fought for, all 
alone.” 


Later. 

It is night—I am sleepy but I want to write down what I 
have seen today—I was very much pleased indeed with Carni¬ 
val. People were dressed up very fancifully—in different col- 


37 Mr. Rainey, one of three brothers, Steam-boat (Ferry boat) owners, 
one time resided in San Domingo. 
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ors. Processions passed by, the drums beat, music was very 
sweet. Torpedoes were fired, &c. 

A band of people went by that was very interesting, four 
or five men suported two poles, on top of which was a board or 
something of the kind, with a tiny ship fastened on blue cloth, 
made to represent the sea. On another two poles was Neptune, 
on a fish riding through the sea, or over it. Twas a little boy. 
This sea was like the other. 

There was one more—this was Bacchus, the god of wine. 
He had a wreath of grapes around his head—I believe he had a 
cup in his hand. This procession was of sailors I was told. In 
another band was a ship in a storm. I expect it was meant for 
this, twas on cotton, I believe, or white cloth. 

Oh! it would take too long a time to tell all of the things I 
saw. A crowd of us went out tonight to look at the streets—• 
some of which were beautiful—I never saw such illuminations 
in my life! Twas perfectly magnificent\ I cannot describe it, 
but when I looked down the street, it seemed like fairy-land. I 
almost forgot it was night, the light was almost equal to sun 
shine. 

Not far from the front door is a little sort of a portico, 
where the musicians sit. We get the benefit of the sweet music. 

Thursday, Feb. 11th, 1869. 

Tuesday was the last day of the Carnival. I liked it very 
much. Some of the costumes of the people were very beautiful. 
They were dressed in silks, velvets, ribbons, laces and almost 
every kind of cloth—One procession passed that was almost aw¬ 
ful to behold. Twas a wagon, representing a hearse, drawn by 
four or six mules, with green plumes in their heads. In the 
hearse was the figure of death with a scythe in one hand and an 
hour glass in the other. His mask was a skeleton’s face. He 
had flame colored hair. Oh! it was horrible— 

Besides this figure there were others representing ghosts, 
all dressed in white. 

Pretended canibals went by crying for children to be killed 
for them to eat. People danced, bands played. Torpedoes were 
fired furiously at the passers by but more so at the masked fig¬ 
ures. The day after the Carnival, which was yesterday, the 
flags that floated in the breezes were taken in, and the pictures 
were taken in also, or at least a great many of them were. Our 
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“Conquered Banner” was once more furled, and everything is 
now as quiet as if there had been no commotion at all. 


Elbe and Eula went back to Pao Grando yesterday. 

Mrs. Kerr went with them. 

Miss Rowley left today. 

Mr. Pinkney is teaching me to play chess. 

Saturday, February 13th. 

Yesterday a party of us took a ride out to Bota Foga on 
the street cars. It was quite pleasant. On our way back we 
stopped at the gate of the public garden, “Passeio Publico”— 
There we met Mr. Rainy, he went in with us. We walked about 
a while, looked at the magnificent bay, then took seats in a little 
arbor, or something of the kind. We were treated to ice doce— 
We also had sweet music to listen to. The gentlemen tried to 
get the band to play “Dixie,” but they did not have the notes. 1 
wish I could hear “Dixie,” it is the sweetest song in the world, 
nearly, to me. Not that the tune is beautiful, but it is dear to 
me from association. 

This morning we are going to the gallery of arts. I believe 
Mr. Pinkney is waiting for us now, so I must hurry and dress. 

Sunday, Feb. 14th. 

Valentine Day! 

Yesterday Miss Mollie Newman, Miss Annie McCallum, 
Lizzie, Mr. Pinkney and I went to the gallery of fine arts. I 
liked it very much. There were some beautiful pictures. In 
the evening a party of us went out, did a little shopping. Mr. 
Pinkney treated us all to ice cream and strawberries. We then 
took a ride across the bay on a steamer, came back at night. Oh! 
it was so beautiful. The lights of the cities. Like a chain of dia¬ 
monds almost encircling the bay, or at least as far as we could 
see. We had a strong breeze that was delightful. When we 
came back we were again treated to ice cream, frozen orange¬ 
ade, &c. We then came home. Mr. Pinkney bought some al¬ 
mond candy. Mollie, Lizzie, Annie, Mrs. Freligh and I ate Phil- 
opoena with Mr. P. he is going away and he says when he re¬ 
turns the first one who says the word Philopoena, is caught. 

On our return last night we found a large envelope directed 
to the “young ladies,” inside were three comical valentines from 
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Mr. Slaughter. Capt. Freligh wrote three for us (Mollie, Lizzie 
and I) we copied them, and have put them on the parlor table 
for Mr. S. when he comes today. Mr. Pinkney told us goodbye 
last night, by this time he may be far out on the deep. Mr. P. 
begge,d me to let him give me a box of chess, but I did not want 
to accept such a present from him, he did give me a very pretty 
little bottle of Jockey Club for a philopoena present, but I did 
not know anything about it until he had bought it. 


Later. 


(Several lines erased.) 

Mossey. Sometimes at table I try to avoid catching his eye, 
for fear I shall laugh too much. He looks so happy when he is 
smiling. I believe he is a Frenchman, he speaks English rather 
brokenly. I don’t know that he is so old either. 

Wednesday, Feb. 17th, 1869. 

Yesterday I did not go anywhere except over to Madam S’s 
across the street. Life to me seems more real than it used to. 
Oh! I wonder what is in store for me! This sad feeling I have 
often now worries me. 

(Bottom of page cut off.) 

(Bottom of last page cut off.) 

Dr. Coachman’s this morning. 

The city is getting dull to me, it is so warm. I have noth¬ 
ing to do now. I can read, but the books don’t seem interesting. 
I wish so much somebody would come. I would like for a cool 
breeze to spring up and last all day. It is pleasant in this little 
closet for there is a breeze here. 


Thursday, February 18th. 

Last night Mrs. Freligh, Lizzie, Miss Anna MacCallum, Mr. 
Rainey and I went over the bay on a steamer. It was very pleas¬ 
ant. When we returned we— 

(Last of page cut off.) 

home, a shower of rain came up. We remained in the saloon 
until it had passed. Our walk home was funny. We had to 
jump the puddles. 
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Saturday, Feb. 20th, 1869. 

Last night a party of us went out. Mrs. Freligh did a little 
shopping. We all had ice cream and cake. When we returned 
we found visitors. Capt. Rainey and Mr. Slaughter and one or 
two others. It rained. 


Sunday ,Feb. 21st, 1869. 

Yesterday I received two or three letters from the U. S. 
and I wrote some. Last night Mr. Slaughter came with a car¬ 
riage and took Mrs. Freligh, Lizzie and I to the Government 
House. We saw a few Emigrants that had come on the last 
steamer, looked around at the old place, and the sight called up 
memories of the bright happy past. We brought away a few 
sweet flowers. I have one now pinned at my throat. 

This morning Mr. Rainey, Mrs. Freligh, Lizzie, Anna Mac- 
Callum and I went to church. This evening a party of us ex¬ 
pect to go to the Passeio Publico, but it looks so much like rain, 
that we may have to postpone or give up our walk. But I hope 
not— 


Monday, Feb. 22, 1869. 

Last night Mr. Slaughter came for us to go to the Passeio 
but it commenced sprinkling and we could not. 

(Several lines erased.) 

I expect to go back to Pao Grande tomorrow, I want to see 
the home folks very much, but it is dull in the country. Good¬ 
bye journal until then. I mean until I return home. 


Feb. 25th, 1869. 

Pao Grande again! I returned Tuesday, and I was very 

glad to see home folks once more. 

Monday evening, before I left the city, Lizzie. Mrs. Freligh, 
Capt. Johnson took a walk, I forgot to say myself, I had my last 
treat of ice cream, for a long time I expect. Mr. Slaughter gave 
me a little box of curiosities and coins. 

Yesterday, Mrs. Kerr, Eula, Mr. Knuse, Capt. Johnson and 
I went to visit some Brazilians. They were very kind, ale light- 
bread cheese and jelly was brought in for us. Mr. Kerr played 
on the piano. Mr. Knuse sang. Twas quite pleasant. Our car¬ 
riage was a cart drawn by two mules. We had a mat to sit on. 
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Oh! how we were jolted! We came home by moon-light; our 
road was very pretty, lilies grew on each side. We had a branch 
to cross and that made it all the more pleasant. The scenery was 
beautiful, fire-flies sparkled around us, and on our way back we 
sang, laughed, talked, &c. After supper we sat down on the 
front steps, and Dr. Farley, 88 Mr. Spencer, Mr. Knuse, Ellie, Ma 
and Mrs. Kerr sang. 

This morning Mrs. Kerr, Eula, Capt. Johnson and I went 
to ride on horse-back, up to the old mill. We saw part of the 
creek rushing over, around and amongst the cool grey rocks, 
some of them wearing mantles of moist green moss. Some of us 
climbed the large rocks, crossed and re-crossed the creek, we 
then rode down to the field where the hands were working. 

Friday, Feb .26, 1869. 

Yesterday evening, Eula, Linnie, Capt. Johnson and I went 
to ride on horse-back. 

I have finished reading a book called “Silcotes of Silcotes,” 
that Mr. Slaughter lent me. 

Later. 

We are getting ready to go up to the city of Petropolis. 
Will start tomorrow morning very early. We will go on horse¬ 
back and will have to make two or three riding skirts this even¬ 
ing. We expect to make a visit to Mrs. Lane who we heard is 
now living in the above mentioned city. Eula, Mrs. Kerr and I 
are the ladies of the party. 


Sunday, Feb. 28th, 1869. 

Yesterday, Eula, Mrs. Kerr, Capt. Johnson and I rode up 
to Petropolis. The road was beautiful, twas white and hard, 
with a stone wall on one side, and on the other, part of the lone¬ 
ly mountain, reaching high up toward the sky, covered with 
green trees, rocks, flowers, &c. Streams gushed out of the 
mountain side, bubbling and singing, inviting weary travelers 
to drink of their cooling waters. 

We carried our breakfast and stopped by the way and ate 
it, quite a little picnic we had, sitting on the stone wall. When 
we had finished our cold chicken and light bread, we had a drink 


“Dr. Farley, supposed to be the father-in-law of Mr. Thomas Spencer. 
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from one of the little streams by the way side. We then mount¬ 
ed our horses and continued our journey. We passed several 
deserted houses—When we were far up on the mountain, we 
looked down and saw below us, hills, valleys and houses with 
clouds resting above them, we could also see the Bay of Rio 
dotted with islands. 

We reached the place of our destination at last, went to the 
Hotel, then paid a visit to Mrs. Lane. She gave us a very nice 
dinner and about half past four in the evening we commenced 
our descent of the mountain. We traveled in the clouds for 
some time and when I looked over the hillside, into the valley 
below, I could see nothing but clouds, and it seemed like look¬ 
ing over the world out into space, for it was like the heavens. 

After a while we looked up to the clouds that we had but a 
short time before been riding through. 

We reached Pao Grande at night. 

Our ride was 28 miles. 


Monday, March 1, 1869. 

It is very early in the morning, I am dressed, and as it is 
rather too soon to make biscuits yet, I thought I would write in 
my journal. 

The water-fall is rushing and roaring; the insects singing 
a sleepy tune, and I hear no other sounds. I am the only one 
awake up stairs. The air out of doors is fresh and cool, there 
is just light enough to see things, but not very distinctly. 

Sunday, March 7th, 1869. 

Yesterday Pa brought us some letters. I received one from 
Charlie Jackson and his photograph. I wrote two letters today. 
It is said that Mr. Nathan has failed. So many emigrants will 
suffer from this, the Freligh family included. They will move 
to some other, place before very long perhaps and No. 69 Rua 
San Pedro may never again echo the merry laugh and gay song 
of the exiles. 


Wednesday, March 17th. 

Pa has been trying to get the place nearest Pao Grande, but 
tis said the owners cannot sell. The settlement-up of this busi¬ 
ness was delayed a long time. I have heard that there was 
“luck in leisure.” God grant there may be this time! I do not 
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want to live out here and I hope we may get a pleasant home 
soon. I have been studying lately. A piano came this morning 
and we are all very much pleased with it. Ma remembered her 
old pieces and we girls tried to remember ours, but we need a 
good deal of practice yet. We had several dances and the even¬ 
ing passd off quite agreeably. 


Tuesday, March 23rd. 

I have been reading “Bleak House” and “Ivanhoe” and like 
them very much. Pa says that this week he thinks he will make 
some decision about a home. It may be we will go to San Paulo. 
A good many Americans are living there, amongst them some 
of our friends. 


Thursday, March 25th (1869) 

It is a lonely moonlight night. The Pao Grande mountains 
loom darkly up against the blue and star spangled sky, fleecy 
white clouds rest lazily between heaven and earth. 

The musical chirp of the crickets blend with the roar of the 
waterfall and the stream that flows from this white gleaming 
cascade, lies still between its green banks. 

The scenery indeed looks most grand and beautiful. 

Elbe said just now that it is a shame to shut out the moon. 

Pao Grande, Rais de Serras. 

Friday, March 26th, 1869. 

I have discarded my old diary to begin a new one in the 
nice large book that Elbe gave me. 

The old one I will keep to look at when I am a woman. 

Today is a great Saint’s day with the Brazilians. 

Captain Johnson has given his negroes holiday. 

I hope I shall keep this journal neat. 

I have not studied for several days. I think I shall try read¬ 
ing Shakespeare. 

Night. We had another dance. It is almost as lovely as 
last night was. Pao Grande does indeed look beautiful in her 
robe of silver light and coronet of stars. What sweet music to 
be lulled to sleep by is the falling water and the night song of 
the insects. 

This world is so beautiful, so very beautiful are some parts 
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of it that it seems almost fit for paradise. And yet it is so full 
of wickedness and sin. 

People who are second rulers of the universe and who are 
endowed with intellect, are the meanest of God’s creatures, 
when they yield to sin. The commonest little wild flower, the 
grass that is trodden under foot, un-noticed and un-cared for 
is more pure than the best of human kind. 

Oh! Gracious, what a moralizing creature! 

Saturday, March 27th. 

This morning, Ellie, Eula and I had to do part of the iron¬ 
ing. We expect company this evening. Perhaps we will have a 
dance. Night. 

Pa, Mr. Judkins, Mr. McDade” and Dr. Coachman came. 
I received a letter from Mr. Buford, Mr. Slaughter sent me two 
books to read and a beautiful picture of Paul and Virginia, 
statues. 

Received two or three notes. We had one dance tonight. 
The negroes seem to be enjoying themselves very much. They 
are dancing, as it is Saturday night. 


Sunday, March 28. 

Oh! these nights are so lovely. The stream in the front of 
the house sparkles so brightly on its way. 

The view from my window is almost enchanting. 

Mountains brightened by the moon beams, tower up 
against the blue sky from which thousands of tumbling stars 
look down, and the white, round moon sheds its soft silver 
radiance over all, making distinct the green hills and white, 
rounding roads, loosing themselves amongst the trees and 
ehrubbery. 


Monday, March 29th. 

This morning I took sole possession of the keys again. I 
have been reading the book Mr. Slaughter lent me, “The Daisy 
Chain,” it is quite interesting. Since I commenced this book 
and since something was said the other day about my char- 


m Dr. George McDade of Montgomery County, Alabama, a physician, 
enjoyed a lucrative practice in the Empire. He remained there but a short 
while. After his return to Montgomery, he resided east of the city on the 
old Micou plantation. 
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acters in comparison with Eula’s, although it was complimen¬ 
tary, I have been more fully aware of my faults. I hope I will 
improve. I wanted to keep this book neat, but already I have 

X. 

made a good many mistakes. 


Tuesday, March 30th. 

Eula is sick this morning. I have been busy reading nearly 
all day. Reb has been true to his name tonight. I was his man¬ 
ager and at last conquered. 

After he had been completely restored to good humor and 
had done something else to call forth censure, I asked him if 
he knew what God did to little boys who acted in that manner, 
and he answered, put them in a well. I then asked who had told 
him so, he said Alice—I proved to him the untruth of this, and 
told him about the beautiful home that God has ready for all 
good people. He looked much impressed and interested, and 
said do they have sheets there? and beds? He would get sleepy. 
I told him “There would be no night there.” Oh! his bright eyes 
looked so blue and innocent. George, too, was listening to me, 
and he prattled away about heaven’s being “pretty,” and a 
great deal more that showed, baby as he is, he was an atten¬ 
tive auditor. Dear George! he has gone away and left one of 
his little socks by my bedside. 


Thursday, April 1st. 

April fools day! Linnie tried to play a trick on Ellie 
and me, but I came into the room while she was trying to get 
one of Lizzie’s notes to send me. Linnie carried one of Mr. 
Coachman’s old letters to Ellie, but the “April fool” was soon 
found out. I have finished the “Daisy Chain.” It is a good and 
interesting book. 


Friday, April 2nd, 1869. 

The railroad has stopped, perhaps Pa cannot come out to¬ 
morrow, I expect it will rain soon, for it is cloudy. 

Sunday, April 4th, 1869. 

Pa did not come out yesterday on account of the railroad 
stopping. How strange to pass a Sunday without him. This 
evening a crowd of Brazilians came to see us. Aristocracy, I 
believe—It is uncomfortable to us to have endure these visits. 
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Our family speak so little Portugese, and the Brazilians no 
English and we feel confused while with them. Their customs 
are so different from ours too. I said very little, but Ellie, with 
her usual merry playfulness, although she did not want to go 
down to see the visitors, made herself quite attentive and seem¬ 
ingly agreeable, talking to one, and then to another, dressing 
their hair with flowers &c red peppers &c. Eula helped and so 
the time passed off. Capt. Johnson pretended to be very much 
interested in the prettiest young lady. 

It rained a little this morning and the thunder rolled 
solemnly over head, while ever and anon the lightning flashed 
across the clouded sky. 

It is not raining now, but an occasional bright flame lights 
up the dark heavens. 


Monday, April 5th, 1869. 

We have been talking about going back to the United 
States, not that there is any thoughts of our doing so, but 
things are so unsettled now. Pa is trying so hard to get a home 
for us. The Brazilians are slow, everlastingly slow in making a 
bargain and Capt. Johnson expects his Mother’s family in May. 
We will have to move before then, but have no place to go to. 
Poor Pa! It is almost enough to turn him quite grey with such 
a large family to provide for, and no home. 

When Ma spoke of there being the faintest possibility of 
returning to the States, I felt so strangely; the comparison be¬ 
tween our lives here and what it might be in our own dear na¬ 
tive land, presented itself so plainly to my mind. Eula became 
quite “home-sick” and had a good cry. Affairs are so unsettled 
at Home, (and a war between the negroes and white people is 
thought probable). It may be best after all if we remain in 
Brazil and try to crush the longing that we may often have, 

for the land of our birth and the loving & loved friends we 
have left. 


Tuesday, April 6th. 

This morning Linnie and I took a walk up the side of the 
mountain. Mr. Kneese entertained me tonight by relating some 
of his deeds in the War. It is a pleasure to listen to the many 
acts of valor (told by Our Soldiers) of the fearful war we 
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have just passed through. Mr. Kneese must have indeed been 
a brave man and true Rebel. It was all a story. 

Wednesday, April 7th, 1869. 

This morning I planted some of the flower seed Mr. 
Slaughter sent me. Yesterday, two years ago, we left Montgom¬ 
ery, Alabama, to start to Brazil. 

We had quite a hard rain this evening accompanied by 
thunder and lightning. 


Friday, April 9th, 1869. 

Yesterday evening I received two notes from my “Darl¬ 
ing.” The first time I have heard from her in one or two 
weeks. I would like so much to live near the City, but it will 
be too expensive for Pa; so I suppose if the railroad begins 
again, we will live in the country. 

It is lonesome out here, we have no society worth speak¬ 
ing of. The Brazilians of course, are not suitable associates 

« 

for us. How can there ever be any congeniality between two 
races so entirely unlike, and whose customs are not the same! 

Last night, a murder was committed on this place, yes, in 
my room. Oh! a terrible death to die! Cruelly and willfully 
mashed, crushed. The poor creature writhed and twisted in 
agony—until death came to his relief—and this unfortunate 
victim of mercy revenge for petty wrongs—was a Rat and / was 
the murderess. (Oh! what a brute I must have been in those 
days.) 

All the little children have the hooping cough, have had 
it for some time. 


Monday, April 12th. 

Pa did not go to Rio this morning. Ma had quite a severe 
chill yesterday—Eula is sick today. Ellie is complaining. I am 
reading Earnest Linwood, think it one of the most musically 
sweet and beautiful stories I ever read. It is written by my 
grand-mother. 


Saturday 17th, 1869. 

We were disappointed again tonight. Pa did not come 
home. I have been to ride once or twice lately. I said not long 
ago that I thought Mr. Kneese was a brave man but he told me 
tonight that he told “stories.”— 
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My Grand Mother. 

Spirit of my angel Mother 
Oft I sigh in vain for thee, 

For thy teachings pure and lovely 
To instil their strength in me. 

O if thou couldst give the language 
That is lost to thee on earth! 

Thoughts would then unfold like roses 
Struggling in my heart for birth. 

But would not, could not wish thee 
To unplume thy angel wings 
For this world of lights and shadows 
Weary hearts and faithless things 

Tho’ I never more may listen 
To thy voice once low and sweet 
Let thy holy spirit, Mother, 

Guide me to the ‘Mercy Seat 


April 18th. 

It is Sunday morning. We cannot go to church, for we 
have none. But what more eloquent sermon do we need than 
tall shadowy mountains stretched up far into the blue of 
heaven—bright green grass—and softly murmuring streams? 
Who would want more beautiful music than the voices of the 
diamond like water-fall and happy, busy, little birds. 

To add to the beauty of all, a drapery of white clouds rests 
on the summit of a rocky mountain peak. 

I believe when a person lives in a crowded city, with the 
air polluted by dust and heat—surrounded by brick walls—the 
noise and bustle of business life continually ringing in their 
ears, they lose some of the purity of heart. 

Where they have not evert the glimpse of waving trees, rich 
green fields and blue lakes, rippled by fresh breezes to remind 
them of the Heavenly hereafter. 

Yet I do not like the country always, I want to live near 
enough to the city to enjoy both kinds of life. 

Wednesday, April 21at. 

Yesterday Capt. Johnson, Ellie, Linnie and I took a ride on 
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horseback before breakfast. As we were passing the house of 
some of our Brazilian acquaintances, they invited us to stop— 
We did so and they gave us a social welcome—handed us cof¬ 
fee, cakes and butter. Showed us a beautiful stream running 
by the house that foamed & sparkled over innumerable rocks. 

This is the day for the American Steamer to come in. I 
hope we will get letters. 


Thursday, April 22nd. 

We had a slight storm this evening—and tonight the 
earth looks refreshed and cool in the very faint light of the 
moon. Small flakes of white clouds rest on the dark mountain 
sides, and the voices of the ever roaring waterfall is loud & 
distinct, mingled with the ceaseless song of the insects. Solemn¬ 
ly sweet this music breathes out on the still night air. Oh! I 
may miss the beautiful moonlight nights and sweet serenades 
when I leave Pao Grande. 


Friday, April 23rd. 1869. 

(Poetry) 

Saturday, April 24th, 1869. 

Pa came home this evening. ’Tis so pleasant to have him 
with us again. Ellie and Ma showed him their paintings and I 
carried my Diary for him to read the two little pieces of poetry 
I have lately written. 

When he had finished he came to me and kissed me and 
said, “They are very pretty.” It was unexpected, but Oh! I ap¬ 
preciated it very highly! That little act was worth the praise 
of thousands. I knew how he felt I think, and that sweet kiss 
came from his heart. 


Tuesday, April 27th. 

Yesterday Pa did not go to the city. He gave me some les¬ 
sons in shooting a pistol. I was frightened at first, but liked 
it quite well before the lessons were over. “The day is dark and 
dreary.” This is my week to keep house. 

Wednesday, April 28th. 

The times look gloomy now, we have no home, we do not 
know what is best to do. The whole Brazilian nation seems so 
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ignorant and so slow in their movements. Pa and Ma are grow¬ 
ing older now and if they should -die, what would this family 
of girls and little boys do to support themselves? in this coun¬ 
try of strangers too. Oh! God only knows! 

I have had such poor ink lately, and have been writing so 
badly, that my journal looks careless or rather it looks as if I 
was careless. We are having rainy and cloudy weather. 

Saturday, May 1st, 1869. 

Pa did not come this evening, the day did not seem to be 
Saturday without him. 

It is cloudy, but a few stars keep watch over the world 
in its dreams, while hundreds of fireflies sparkle brightly in 
the darkness. I am listening to my usual serenade, the water¬ 
fall and the cricket’s song. I wonder where our home will be. 

Monday, May 3rd. 

Another week commenced and we are still at Pao Grande. 
When will the sun shine through the clouds? Tonight the 
heavens are beautifully studded with stars, and my serenade 
is clear and sweet. But I want to hear the beauty of the band 
in Rio, soon. 


Thursday. 

We had a visit from Mr. and Mrs. Hayden. Mrs. H. is 
pretty and agreeable. The railroad is not yet commenced. 

Sunday, May 9th. 

Pa could not come out yesterday on account of the boat 
or something about the boat. He came today. 


Tuesday 10th. 

At la'st it seems to be settled that we will live near the 
city of Rio. I am very glad—but I am almost afraid to say so, 
or feel so—lest something happen to prevent my wish. We have 
begun to pack a little. Pa went to Rio today. 

Wednesday, May 12th. 

Yesterday Ma and Eula returned Mrs. Hayden’s visit. Ellie 
and I went today. The cars have at last commenced running 
again, but the price is higher than before. 
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Thursday, May 13th. 

The day is lovely—The heavens look so “deeply, darkly, 
beautifully blue.” Banks of fleecy white clouds rest above the 
mountains, and over the valley a bluish mist has hung its vail, 
through which the scenery is lovely. 


Sun Rise at Pao Grande 

The welcome sun comes slowly up 
This misty mountain’s height 
And fills the dewy vale below 
With pure and golden light. 

The mist upon the silent lake 
A vale of moonlight seems 
It slowly melts into the light, 

Like half remembered dreams. 

The flowers bend before the breeze 
That comes so fresh and new, 

Rippling the waves that mirror back 
The sky so deep and blue. 


Monday, May 17th. 

We are very busy today packing. Will move to our new 
home on Wednesday. Miss Lottie Lane and Mr. Sampson came 
out Saturday morning, left this morning. 

Thursday, May 20th. 

The day before we left Pao Grande, Dr. Johnson and one 
of his Brazilian friends came. We were surprised to see the 
Dr., but pleased. When we reached Rio, were welcomed by the 
Freligh family—remained at their house about a day and a 
night. This evening came over to San Domingos, to our new 
Home. Oh! how sweet the sound! and well worthy of the music. 

We are all pleased—I am delighted. The house is situated 
on a hill, rather steep. A nice front yard with four Palm trees 
at the gate from which a flight of steps covered with beauti- 
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ful green moss, leads down towards the road, bordered with 
flowers. 

The scenery all around is so lovely, so very magnificant! 
We have plenty of rooms, I have one little one, that looks out 
on the front yard—the bay of Rio and part of the valley below. 

We begin life almost anew. But I am so pleased with our 
own sweet home. I say our own, it is only rented—From our 
front door we hear the sweet music of the band. Oh! how much 
better than Pao Grande. But there must be thorns in all beau¬ 
tiful bowers, I suppose, and we may look for them here. I have 
written rather carelessly and have not expressed myself very 
well. But as it is the first night, the light not very bright, and 
I have no conveniences for writing well, I think I am to be ex¬ 
cused. 


Friday, May 21st, 1869. 

We are gradually getting our house furnished and fixed 
—The Johnson family came on this last American Steamer. 
Capt. J. would have brought them all to see us, but the eve¬ 
ning was so rainy, he could not. Dr. Johnson’s little girl Mary 
—came with his Mother. Eula and I expect to go into the city 
tomorrow morning to see our new friends. Capt. J. is staying 
all night with us. 


Sunday, May 23rd. 

Yesterday Eula and I went in to see Dr. Johnson’s family 
—I like them and am sorry they cannot live near us. The Dr’s, 
little girl is a pretty and interesting child. Linnie went with 
them all to Pao Grande, to act as interpreter. We expect Mr. 
Slaughter this evening. 


Monday, May 24th. 

Yesterday evening Mr. Slaughter and Mr. Rummel came. 
At night, Ma, Ellie, Eula, Alice & Julia, Mr. Slaughter, Mr. 
Coachman and I took a walk down to the sea-shore; we re¬ 
mained sometime watching the waves silvered by the moonlight 
—and wreathed with foam, slashing against the beach, stretch¬ 
ing as far as possible upon the white sand, then receding to 
gather new force with which to break with a booming sound into 
bright bubbles, and wreathes of foam. Mr. Slaughter told me of 
some battles that he had passed through, and we gathered some 
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flowers by the wayside. I am going to take lessons in Portugese 
from Mr. S. He remained all night and left this morning before 
breakfas't. 


Tuesday, May 25th. 

Last night Capt. Johnson, Mr. Coachman, Ellie, Eula and 
I went across the bay, took ice-cream in Rio. In coming back 
the Capt., Eula and I got off at the San Domingos landing, 
but Ellie and Mr. Coachman were in another part of the boat 
and thought we had not reached the stopping place so they 
were carried over to Priae Grande and had to ride home in a 
carriage. 


Saturday, May 27th, 1869. 

Wednesday night Mr. Slaughter came to give me a lesson 
in Portugese. Dr. Johnson came the same evening. On Thurs¬ 
day Eula the Dr. and I went in to Rio—I received a present of 
a beautiful dress and a pair of gloves. Yesterday Dr. J. was 
sick all day Ma and Ellie went to Rio—Last night Mr. Slaugh¬ 
ter came again to teach me Portugese. 


Saturday night. 

Today Mrs. and Dr. McDade and their children came. 1 
was so pleased to see them, they are old friends of ours and 
shared with us the beginning of our hardships on the Doce. To¬ 
night Mrs. Freligh, Mrs. Kerr, Lizzie and Mr. Rainey made 
a short visit. Lizzie looked as usual sweet and pretty. 

Monday, May 21st, 1869. 

Yesterday evening Dr. Johnson came. Mr. Spencer told us 
goodbye, he is going to Manas. The MacDade family are still 
here, expect to leave for the United States soon, I believe. 

Wednesday, June 2nd. 

Yesterday evening Mr. Slaughter came to give me a les¬ 
son in Portugese. At night Dr. Johnson came, remained all 
night, and left this morning before breakfast. 

Friday, June 4th. 

Night before last Dr. Johnson and Col. Cencir" came to see 

“Col. C. B. Censir, editor of a Journal called the “Brazilian Reflector” 
published in English. 
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us. Linnie and Capt. Johnson came from Pao Grande. Last 
night Capt. Johnson and R. Coachman took Eula & me over to 
the city. We were met by Dr. Johnson who went with us to an 
ice-cream saloon where we were treated to cake, wine (though 
I did not take any wine) ice-cream etc. The Capt. and Dr. re¬ 
mained all night here. Eula is sick today. 

Saturday, June 5th. 

Dr. Johnson came last night. Today he came again. Eula 
went with him to Mr. Freligh’s to remain all night, tomorrow 
morning they will both start early for Pao Grande. 

Tuesday, June 8th. 

Ellie and Mrs. MacDade and family came back yesterday 
from Mrs. MacIntyre’s. Sunday evening Mr. Slaughter, Mr. 
Coachman, Ma and I took a walk down to the beach. When we 
returned were surprised to find Mrs. Freligh, Mr. Pinkney, Mr. 
Rainey and Lizzie. They came for me to go to the city to make 
a visit of a week—Ma could not spare me, as Eula and Ellie 
were away—but as Ellie returned Monday, I came to Rio last 
evening. Mr. Pinkney treated us to ice-cream. 

Monday, June 14th. 

On Friday, Eula, Mrs. Brown, Capt. and Dr. Johnson and 
Mary J. came from Pao Grande. I came from the city the same 
day. Saturday the Johnsons returned to P. G. The Dr. leaves 
for his home behind the mountains, today. I spent a pleasant 
time in Rio with Lizzie. Mrs. B. invited Lizzie and me to go 
out to P. G., hope I can go. I went to church with Mr. P. yes¬ 
terday—that gentleman gave me a very pretty book—“Com¬ 
mon Prayer.” Mr. Slaughter gave me a book also. 


(To Be Continued in Next Issue.) 


EARLY HISTORY OF MADISON COUNTY 


And Incidentally of North Alabama 

By Thomas Jones Taylor 


(The preceding chapters of Judge Taylor’s article were printed in the 
first three issues of The Alabama Historical Quarterly. In addition to the 
chapters presented in this issue others will follow in future numbers.— 
Editor.) 


CHAPTER XI. 

Land Sales in 1818 

When North Alabama was settled the fine tobacco lands of 
Virginia were becoming worn and exhausted, and the time for 
enormous profits on that staple had passed, and the State was 
beginning to be over populated with slaves whose labor had 
wasted or destroyed the productive power of the land. The in¬ 
troduction of cotton and the profits accruing in its cultivation 
in the new territory created as great excitement all things con¬ 
sidered as the California gold fever in 1848-9. 

When the Tennessee lands were surveyed and offered for 
sale in 1818 most wonderful accounts of their fertility were cir¬ 
culated in the older States. Farmers on their worn tobacco 
plantations, whose slaves were increasing so rapidly as to make 
them a burden to their owners, found an Eldorado in a country 
where a good farm hand could make five or six hundred dollars 
worth of cotton annually. It appeared as if all Virginia was 
moving Southward. It was said that old Virginia was worn out, 
that its slaves would be carried to more fertile lands, that its 
plantations would be deserted, and grass grow up in the streets 
of its deserted towns. But experience has shown the fallacy of 
such predictions. Nearly seventy years has passed since the 
tide of emigration set out southward. Virginia sent slaves to 
the cotton region by thousands and capital amounting to mil¬ 
lions. War converted the finest portion of the State into a desert 
and prostrated her industrial enterprises. Yet these old Vir¬ 
ginia fields are now in cultivation, yielding more than ever be¬ 
fore, her towns are thriving and prosperous, the old State has 
renewed her youth, and holds a front rank in the progress of 
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the age. The population of old Madison was eager to break over 
the obstacles that Indian treaties and United States statutes had 
hitherto interposed, and spread over the fertile lands of the 
Tennessee Valley. Huntsville was the great rendezvous of emi¬ 
grants and land speculators, and while the surveyors in the year 

1817 were busy surveying the public lands for the sales of the 
ensuing year, a horde of eager speculators hovered around them, 
taking notes of the quality of the different subdivisions as they 
were located and placed a value on them. 

Not only was the land office located in Huntsville, but the 
Planters and Merchants Bank had been chartered in the year 
1817, being the first bank established in the State of Alabama. 
In the year 1818 Alabama was organized into the Territory of 
Alabama and William W. Bibb appointed Territorial Governor. 
The sale of pubilc lands commenced on the second day of Febru¬ 
ary, 1818, and the competition for the best land was spirited, and 
some of these lands brought enormously high prices. The land 
on the Matthews’ plantation, west of the Indian line sold for $27 
per acre. The Denegan plantation sold for $20 per acre, and the 
fine body of lands now known as the Mullen’s “Flat lands,” aver¬ 
aged about $30 per acre. Below Madison Sta. the Bradford 
plantation sold for $30 per acre, the Clemens plantation at about 
the same rate, while the Patton and Stevens land were bid off at 
from $50 to $54 per acre, this being the highest price bid for any 
land in Madison county. 

But farther west the rich Tennessee river bottom lands 
brought much higher figures than any of these, one quarter sec¬ 
tion in the Tuscumbia region, being bidden off, at over $100 per 
acre. So great was the demand for these lands, that in the year 

1818 nearly all the desirable lands in the valley of the Tennessee 
were taken up and occupied. North Alabama was full of slaves, 
brought here by their owners from Old Virginia to occupy their 
new fields of. labor and no sooner had the impatient slave owner 
received his certificate of purchase than his train of wagons took 
up the line of march for his new purchase, and the year 1818 was 
the busiest year and the one most fruitful in industrial develop¬ 
ment ever known. While Madison county received considerable 
accession of territory, yet her increase of population did not com¬ 
pare with the new counties. Her new territory was generally 
taken up by the citizens of the county, who transferred their 
energy and enterprise to newer lands. Large numbers of our 
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prominent citizens at this time, located lands further down the 
Tennessee valley, and many of them became the representative 
men of the new counties in which they located. But many lead¬ 
ing men in our county came here about this time, and more than 
compensated us for the loss we sustained in the great diffusion of 
our population in 1818. There is no doubt that the year 1818 
was the most remarkable in the early history of the State, but its 
results were quite different from other important eras that pre¬ 
ceded it, in this respect. 

Heretofore Old Madison had been North Alabama, as it in¬ 
cluded the settled portion of the State, and in dealing with influ¬ 
ences that gave direction to white enterprise and development, 
Madison county meant North Alabama. But in 1818 the events 
that turned the accumulating population and capital of our little 
triangular county into the whole Tennessee valley, while they 
greatly widened the area of the annalist, also merged the identity 
of Madison with a score of other counties and we no longer have 
a separate and distinct theme. What was once the history of 
Madison county, now became the common history of the whole 
Tennessee valley and the formation of these new counties, and 
the admission of the State of Alabama into the Union will form 
an appropriate conclusion to my articles on the early history of 
the county. 

The first great influence wrought by the land sales of 1818 
was the impetus given to speculation. It is difficult to tell pre¬ 
cisely what our forefathers expected of the new country but it 
appears among other things, they expected a great development 
in the production of cotton, and at the same time expected the 
staple to hold its high price, from 20c to 25c per pound. People 
today would not make such mistakes, if the problem of supply 
and demand would form part of their calculations. 

In a little over one year’s time from the land sales, instead 
of Madison county alone we find that Cotaco, now Morgan, 
Franklin, Limestone, Jackson, Lawrence, Lauderdale, and 
Blount counties had been organized and flourishing villages es¬ 
tablished as their county sites, and a large and prosperous popu¬ 
lation within their borders. Our people having purchased all the 
available lands in their reach at ruinously extravagant prices 
were looking for new worlds to conquer, and it suddenly occurred 
to them that the Tennessee river must be opened and towns built 
on its banks to become great emporiums of trade, and speculation 
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took the form of a mania for city building. The U. S. Government 
in the survey of 1818 laid off not less than three sites of cities, 
which were entered in one acre lots and Government patents is¬ 
sued, and it is said that the present owners of some of these 
government towns have nearly half bushel of government pat¬ 
ents representing their titles to three or four hundred acres of 
land. The names of these towns laid off by the government were 
York Bluff, Cold Water, and Marathon. I have not located the 
two first named, (would be glad of some information about 
them). But accidentally happened on Marathon, and as it was 
a favorite investment with the Huntsville people (Dr. David 
Moore entered about one-half the lots in the town) I will here 
state that it was located in Sec. 31, T. 3, R. 7 W., which would 
locate it south of Rogersville, in Lauderdale county and a short 
distance below the mouth of Elk river on the south side of the 
river. About five hundred lots were laid off here and taken up 
by government patents, at prices ranging from two to fifty dol¬ 
lars per lot, and about the same proceedings were had with re¬ 
gard to those other two towns, which were laid off about the 
same size as Marathon. But our people were destined to get up 
the great town speculation of the day nearer home, and when 
they began to talk Indian Creek Canal for the construction of 
which a company was already incorporated as the “Indian Creek 
Navigation Company,” and the building of a great cotton city 
on the beautiful triangular promontory where Triana now 
stands, our people most enthusiastically favored the new pro¬ 
ject. There is no doubt that a great deal could be said in favor 
of the enterprise. People knew nothing of railroads, and nat¬ 
urally looked to the river as their great highway to commerce. 
I doubt if a more beautiful river location for a city could be 
found in the South and old Triana’s highlands and bluffs, could 
the plans of our fathers have been carried out, would today be 
the site of one of the finest cities of the South. It was confi¬ 
dently believed that a canal navigable for batteaux could be 
kept open from Huntsville and a larger part of the county’s crop 
of cotton would find its port of debarkation at Triana, and that 
as soon as Tennessee river was opened, large steamers would 
take up their cargoes at her wharves. On all sides of the new 
city was an unrivalled cotton area, rapidly being cleared up and 
soon these huge steamers, when they came up the river, would 
bring up and place in the warehouses of the city, the necessities 
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and luxuries demanded by our great farming population. So a 
company was formed, the land entered from the government, a 
charter of incorporation obtained, a city surveyed, and the lots 
placed in the market. The size of a regular lot, was 66 ft. front 
and 198 ft. to the centre of the block, about three tenths of an 
acre to the lot. Some of these lots brought enormous prices, es¬ 
pecially those fronting the river favorable for warehouse pur¬ 
poses. A large number of old citizens made investments there, 
and in several instances removed to the new city. Among other 
lots purchased, Dr. David Moore paid fifteen hundred dollars 
for a sixty-six foot lot and one thousand dollars for another, 
which is about a fair example of the prices of the best of these 
lots. It is said that at the first sale of town lots, the trustees 
realized ninety thousand dollars with many lots unsold. The 
men engaged in this enterprise, deserved success, and fifty years 
earlier would have made Triana a great city, but unfortunately 
modern science came in and revolutionized the carrying trade 
of the world, and Triana succumbed to inexorable fate, but we 
hope she will rise again, and that the opening of the Tennessee 
will yet make a future for the ancient city. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Tennessee Valley From 1818 To 1820 

The early history of Madison county from the year 1818 to 
1820 embraces the history of the Tennessee Valley, and a short 
recital of the wonderful development of this region will form 
an appropriate conclusion of these sketches of our early history. 
I have stated that the year 1818 was in many respects the most 
remarkable in our early history. From that year dates the set¬ 
tlement of the Tennessee Valley, a transaction which, in rapid¬ 
ity of execution and great development of industrial pursuits in 
a time not exceeding two years, has never been paralleled in this 
or any other country. 

At the beginning of the year 1818, when the land sales 
commenced, there was but one county in the Tennessee Valley 
—Old Madison, comprising then about three-fourths of its pres¬ 
ent area, in whose territory was a population of near twenty 
thousand. The census of 1816 gave us a population of 14,200, 
which had increased very fast to the year 1818. Huntsville 
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was the only town in the valley, and outside of our county limits 
not a man owned an acre of soil. It had belonged to the Indians 
and was now owned by the Government, that had surveyed it 
and advertised the sales to begin on the 2nd day of February, 
1818. There was but little interest taken in the squatters or 
settlers on these lands, as the extravagant values placed upon 
them made it a hopeless undertaking for a man without money 
to expect to buy and pay for his home. This class of settlers 
waited until the great sales of 1832, when wise laws gave them 
protection against the speculator and made that year the begin¬ 
ning of a series of just enactments that guaranteed to all actual 
settlers an opportunity to obtain permanent homes in the new 
country. The bank and the land office made Huntsville the 
centre of the gigantic speculations of the years 1818 and 1819, 
and we can well imagine the bustle and stir that pervaded our 
little city during this eventful period. The town was literally 
crammed with people; the hotel keepers were coining money; 
our bank could not, with its limitations, do a tenth part of the 
discounting or accommodation desired. Everybody was so eager 
to invest that their investments absorbed their available capital, 
and the country became full of currency in the shape of prom¬ 
issory notes based on droves of negroes, and Virginia land and 
bill discounters, known at that time as shavers, reaped a golden 
harvest and built up large fortunes in an incredibly short period 
of time. The land sale was a battle of giants, corporation 
against corporation, and capital against capital. In February, 
1818, I have stated there was one little county and one town, and 
near twenty thousand people in the valley. How was it in the 
beginning of the year 1820, a period of two years! Morgan, 
Blount, St. Clair, Jackson, Limestone, Lauderdale, Lawrence 
and Franklin counties had been occupied and organized, and the 
towns of Bellefonte, Somerville, Moulton, Athens, Tuscumbia, 
Florence, Blountsville, Ashville and Russelville founded and 
nearly all of them incorporated. Tennessee Valley and the re¬ 
gion adjoining was all settled up, formed into eight counties 
with many flourishing towns, and fifty thousand people settled 
in its limits in a period of two years. 

There are probably instances of military occupation, or of 
unusual excitement in mining regions, in which temporary set¬ 
tlement of an uninhabited region would compare in proportion 
with the occupation of the Tennessee Valley, but never in his- 
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tory, as far as I can ascertain, in times of peace, has the settle¬ 
ment of any agricultural region, solely for farming purposes, 
in any respect compared with the occupation and development 
of this fine and fertile region. It was a simultaneous outpour¬ 
ing of the people. At the beginning of the year a wilder¬ 
ness without an owner surrounded us on all sides; at the 
end of the year the Tennessee river, from its entrance into 
the State near the Georgia line to its exit near the Mis¬ 
sissippi line, had a continuous farming settlement on both 
sides with a teeming population. The great highway from 
Virginia to Alabama during the year 1818-19 was more 
like the route of an army of occupation than an ordinary 
public highway, and travelers northward assert that they 
would sometimes journey for many days without being out of 
sight of emigrant wagons, accompanied by long files of negro 
slaves steadily tramping southward. Alabama had been made a 
territory in 1818, and the emigration was increasing its popula¬ 
tion at so wonderful a rate that early in the year 1819 the new 
territory was knocking at the door for admission as State, and as 
it had the population required by the Constitution, Congress 
called a Convention to meet in Huntsville on the first Monday in 
July, 1819, to form a State Constitution. The following are the 
names of delegates from Madison county to the Convention of 
1819: John W. Walker, President of the Convention; Clement 
C. Clay, John Leigh Townes, Henry Chambers, Lemuel Mead, 
Henry Minor, Gabriel Moore, John M. Taylor. Madison cer¬ 
tainly had a very able delegation to this Convention. John W. 
Walker was our first U. S. Senator from North Alabama, with 
W. R. King from South Alabama as his colleague. Clement C. 
Clay, the most successful politician and the most popular leader 
of his period, was first Circuit Judge of the District, then mem¬ 
ber of Congress, then Governor, then U. S. Senator, and having 
attained in the prime of life, the highest attainable point in a 
politician’s career in a new State he retired to private life, and 
was never a candidate for a public position from the expiration 
of his term as U. S. Senator in 1842. By request he codified the 
laws of the State and attended to some bank interests of the 
State; the rest of his time he devoted to his private affairs. 
There was no man of his day that in any degree possessed the 
confidence and esteem of the people as Governor Clay did. There 
were many reasons for this. In the first place he was the great 
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expounder of Democratic principles, and his convictions seem¬ 
ed so strong and his explanations so clear and logical that his 
ideas pervaded the masses and he was the great political teacher 
of his day. Then the people believed as strong in his political 
honesty as they did in that of old Andrew Jackson. While in 
Congress he strenuously exerted himself to obtain the passage 
of pre-emption laws protecting actual settlers on the public 
lands, and the passage of wise and just laws on pre-emption, 
mainly through his persistent efforts, gave him a hold on the 
people of Alabama that nothing could shake off. He only had 
to indicate what office he would accept and the people gave it 
to him. Lemuel Mead was elected Clerk of the Circuit Court 
in 1819, and held the office for sixteen years. John L. Townes 
was a planter and never mingled in politics, and settled and 
died in Tuscumbia Valley. Henry Chambers was United States 
Senator; Gabriel Moore was second (sic) 1 Governor of the State 
and also United States Senator; Henry Minor succeeded C. C. 
Clay as Judge of our Circuit Court and was for many years re¬ 
porter of the Supreme Court; John M. Taylor succeeded Henry 
Minor as Judge of our Circuit Court, and was afterwards a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State. This is certainly a 
remarkable record, and shows the character of men who form¬ 
ed our first State Constitution. The whole list of delegates 
from the State is comprised mostly of men who were afterwards 
U. S. Senators, members of Congress, Judges of the Supreme 
Court and Governors of the State. 

After the formation of the State Constitution the Govern¬ 
or’s election and election of members of the Legislature follow¬ 
ed. There is a remarkable circumstance shown by the record 
of the State’s vote for Governor in the county, that Wm. W. 
Bibb received 1,229 votes in this county and Marmaduke Wil¬ 
liams 1,244, making 2,473 votes cast in this election. When we 
keep in view the fact that more than half of East Madison was 
not then in the county, and compare the white vote of the county 
as it then stood with its white vote of today, we find that before 
nor since the year 1819 has the vote of the same area of country 
been as heavy as the vote of 1819. Marmaduke Williams was 
a brother of Robert Williams, late Governor of Mississippi Ter¬ 
ritory. He was a member of Congress in North Carolina from 


'Gabriel Moore was fifth Governor of the State. 
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1803 to 1809, came to Huntsville and was admitted to the bar in 
1810, and a few years afterwards went to Tuscaloosa. He was 
a clever,' amiable gentleman, but far inferior to Governor Bibb 
in talents. Yet, he beat Governor Bibb in all of North Alabama 
except Bibb’s home, Limestone county. This was on account of 
a question of seat of government; Governor Bibb being in favor 
of Cahaba and Williams in favor of Tuscaloosa. The first Leg¬ 
islature of the State, by ordinance of the Convention, convened 
in Huntsville in November, 1819, and held its first session, in 
which Samuel Walker, Gabriel Moore, Epps Moody, Jas. G. Bir- 
ney, Griffin Lampkin, Samuel Chapman, John L. Townes, Fred¬ 
erick Weeden and Isaac Welborn represented Madison county. 

This brings our record up to the year 1820 and closes the 
early history of the county. The United States census of 1820 
shows the population and resources of Madison county at that 
date, and also some interesting statistics of the Tennessee Val¬ 
ley, showing the growth and development of that region. The 
changes made in our judicial system of 1819 abolished the Su¬ 
perior Court and Inferior or Court of Justice of the Quorum, 
and as these courts were peculiar to Madison county alone in 
North Alabama, I propose as a matter of history, to devote an 
article to each of these courts, as concluding chapters to this 
history. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

The Superior Court 

I have stated in a preceding article that the Territory laws 
were extended over Madison county in the year 1809. Many of 
these laws had been passed before the county was organized, 
among others for the appointment of justices and constables in 
the Captain’s beats. In the year 1809 a Circuit Court System 
was organized in the Territory, but as it was abolished in the 
year 1809 we had no Circuit Court in the county until the adop¬ 
tion of the State Constitution in 1819. In the year 1807 the 
Justice’s Court was organized, consisting of five Justices, the 
chief justice of which was styled Justice of the Quorum, and un¬ 
der this act this court was organized, and this court was the 
first court held in the county, in April, 1810, but its history will 
require a separate chapter. The act of 1809 abolishing the Cir- 
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cuit Courts merged their jurisdiction into courts to be known 
as the Superior Courts of Law and Equity, but there was yet no 
judge for Madison county. In May, 1810, by an act of Congress, 
an additional judge of the Superior Court was to be appointed 
for the county of Madison and Obadiah Jones was appointed, and 
held the office until 1817, when Beverly Hughes succeeded him 
and became a Circuit Judge under the State Constitution. The 
act of Congress fixed the Judge's salary at twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars and required him to be a resident of his district. 

By this act the Superior Court at Natchez in Adams county, was 
made a Court of Appeals, and decrees from the other courts 
could by writ of error be carried to that court for consideration, 
and on questions of law the decision of the court was final, but 
on questions of evidence cases when reversed came back for 
further action. The sheriff was appointed under the act of 1807, 
and it appears that Stephen Neal was made sheriff on the ex¬ 
tension of the laws into the county in 1809. It is not probable 
that the town commissioners had a court-house ready in 1810, 
nor do we know in what part of the town the first Superior 
Court, convened here on the 1st day of October, 1810, held its 
sessions. In those days the judges and many other officers of 
the court were appointed and held their offices during good be¬ 
havior, and there was a great deal of form and ceremony that 
is now dispensed with. It is said that when court opened here, 
in 1810, Judge Obadiah Jones appeared in the crowded court¬ 
room attired in his Judge’s gown with a sword girt about his 
waist and a cocked hat and plume overshadowing his head. He 
entered amid profound silence, every head was uncovered, and, 
preceded by the sheriff with a drawn sword in his hand, he walk¬ 
ed majestically to the judicial seat and called the court to order 
by sound of the gavel. The sheriff made proclamation of the or¬ 
ganization of the court. Peter Perkins rose at the clerk’s desk 
and, with low obesiance, submitted to His Honor his commission 
over the broad seal of Governor Williams as clerk of the Su¬ 
perior Court and also his certificate of qualification, and was di¬ 
rected to enter upon the duties of his office. Then Louis Wins¬ 
ton produced in like manner and form his credentials as Attor¬ 
ney-General for the Territory, and entered upon his duties. 

Next in order of business Louis Winston, John C. Hamilton, 
George Coulter, James Rogers, Gabriel Moore, Marmaduke 
Williams and John W. Walker presented their credentials and 
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were admitted to practice at the bar of this court. Of this list 
of attorneys Louis Winston, George Coulter, Gabriel Moore and 
Marmaduke Williams, and of those already mentioned John W. 
Walker, became prominent in our State. As this was the first 
term of the court no juries were in attendance, because the law 
regulating juries required the sheriff to prepare a list at each 
court from which the juries for the next term were drawn; and 
at the next term from thirteen to eighteen names were drawn, 
in open court, from this venire, who served as grand jurors for 
that term; a method that insured impartiality and perfect se¬ 
crecy, as no grand juror knew he would be required to serve 
until a few minutes before sworn and the grand jury empannel- 
ed. The list furnished by the sheriff at the October term 1810, is 
too long for insertion, comprising over one hundred names. The 
names of jurors drawn to serve in the ensuing April term, 1811, 
being the first j ury organized in the county, were as follows: 
Rice Ellington, Richard Crowton, Wm. W. Kavanaugh, Jacob 
Broyles, Robert Davis, John Bird, Wm. Gray, Littlebery Adams, 
Ben L. Saunders, Alfred Massengale, Daniel Connally, John 
Connally, Bennett Woods, James Titus, Wm. Simpson, Spencer 
Ball, Andrew Sivley, Levi Hinds, John Carter, Thomas Austin, 
Hugh Rogers, Joseph Matthews, Samuel Wilson, John Kirksey, 
Michael Montgomery, Edward Bradley, John Lay, Thomas 
Couch, Daniel Gillis, Wm. McWilliams, James Christian, George 
Sharp, John Bunch, John Reedy, Jacob Pruitt, and Joseph Ack- 
len. Many of these jurors are remembered by our old citizens. 
There was but little business transacted at this term of the 
court. At the April term, 1811, Francis Epps Harris produced 
his commission as clerk and remained in office until after the 
State of Alabama was admitted into the Union. At this term 
the first grand jury was organized from the jury drawn at the 
preceding term. The following is a list of their names: John 
Bunch, Little Foreman, John Connally, Wm. Simpson, John 
Kirksey, Thomas Couch, Jacob Broyles, Alfred Massen¬ 
gale, Andrew Sivley, Spencer Ball, Joseph Acklen, John Bird, 
Robert Davis, Daniel Gillis, Joseph Matthews, Hugh Rogers, Ja¬ 
cob Pruit, Rice Ellington and Samuel Wilson. John W. Walker 
served as Attorney-General at this term. James McCampbell 
and Francis Jones, gentlemen, were admitted to the bar. At this 
term many civil cases appeared on the docket, and criminal cases 
were taken up on the third day. At the April term, 1812, Jacob 


Isaacs and Clement C. Clay were admitted to the bar, and on 
the 11th of May, 1812, the bonds of matrimony between John 
and Catherine Cater were dissolved by decree of the court, be¬ 
ing the first record of a divorce in the county. In December, 
1812, the first capital case was tried. One Eli Newman had been 
tried for murder and the jury failed to agree, and a special court 
was held for the trial of his case on the 2nd Monday in Decem¬ 
ber, 1812. On Wednesday the jury returned a verdict of guilty, 
and on the same day John W^ Walker, counsel for the defendant, 
applied for a new trial. On Thursday Judge Jones overruled 
his motion and sentenced the prisoner to be hanged on Satur¬ 
day, on which day he was executed. The proceedings in this 
case show why there was no lynch law in those days. The Su¬ 
perior Court was set aside by the Constitution of the State in 
1819, and the Circuit Court established in lieu thereof. Many 
of the most brilliant lawyers of the State were admitted to bar 
in Huntsville during its existence, and there were few changes 
in its officers. 

I have stated that in 1812 John W. Walker acted as Attor¬ 
ney-General for a term of the court, and the records give the 
probable reason for his appointment. The records lead us to 
infer that there must have been a free fight on the Public Square 
in 1811, in which Louis Winston took a hand and became one of 
the prosecuted instead of a prosecutor. At the fall term, in 
1811, Luther and Calvin Morgan, John and Louis Winston, Alex 
Gilbreath, Dillon Blevens, Gabriel Moore and some others were 
indicted for assault and battery on each other with some tres¬ 
pass mixed in, but it appears that these brave and generous old 
fellows boxed it out, fair and square, and when their cases came 
up for trial they had made friends and came into court and set¬ 
tled their little fines, ranging from six-and-a-fourth cents to fif¬ 
teen dollars, and peace reigned in Huntsville. 

I do not propose to dwell further on the doings of the Su¬ 
perior Court. It was authorized by Federal authority, but as all 
the other counties in North Alabama were organized about the 
time or after the State was admitted into the Union, this court 
was peculiar to Madison county and was not known in any other 
county in the Northern part of the State. Our courts, until the 
year 1822, did not try slaves. In cases of misdemeanor they 
were tried by Justices of the Peace and punished by whipping 
and branding. Justices could not sentence a slave to receive 
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over thirty-nine lashes, unless the sentence was concurred in by 
two slave holders, who presided with him at the trial and heard 
the evidence in the cause. In capital offences committed by a 
slave the Justice who had jurisdiction required a jury to be 
summonsed immediately, and the slave was tried by three Jus¬ 
tices and by a jury, two-thirds of which were slave-holders, and 
his owner was expected to employ counsel for his defense. Any 
white person who maimed or killed a slave was subject to the 
same punishment as for maiming or killing a white man, and 
the fact that a slave was property and that his time belonged 
to his owner gave him short imprisonment and speedy trial, and, 
unless the presumption of his guilt was strong, he was rarely 
convicted, as his owner, if he believed his slave innocent, spared 
neither time nor money in making good his defense. The slave 
code, as it existed until the war, was framed by the Territorial 
Legislature in 1805, and was materially the same in all the slave 
holding states, and there is but little doubt that the negro race 
was better protected in person by these old laws than they are 
today, with full political rights and privileges. He always had 
a lawyer to defend him and his master invariably prosecuted 
any white man who, without authority, abused or injured his 
slaves. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Inferior Court 

The provision in the Territorial laws for appointing jus¬ 
tices of the peace and establishing county courts composed of 
five justices of the quorum, one of whom, generally the oldest 
justice, was chief justice of the quorum, dates back to 1797. The 
justice of the quorum goes back to the old Virginia colonial 
laws, and was incorporated into the Virginia code of law from 
the old English law dating many centuries back. Under the laws 
of the Mississippi Territory, enacted in the year 1807, this court 
was organized and was in existence in the Natchez district sev¬ 
eral years before the settlement of Madison county. This law 
provides that in each county in the Territory five justices should 
be appointed by the Governor to hold orphans’s court twice each 
year. It was made their duty to attend to the administration 
and settlement of estates, to assess taxes for county purposes 
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and superintend the county finances, open roads, build bridges, 
establish jail bounds, and for other purposes. At this time, 
with debtors who could not secure their debts by bond and had 
no real estate or personal property to secure the same, on appli¬ 
cation by their creditors, a writ of capias ad satisfaciendum 
was issued, and the debtor was arrested and put in jail, where 
he remained until he could make out and swear to a schedule of 
his effects, when, on being brought before the Superior Court 
and no taint of fraud appearing in the transaction, he was dis¬ 
charged from custody by warrant of the Court. Or if he was 
unable to pay the sheriff for his board and his creditors refused 
to do so, the sheriff could, without incurring any responsibility, 
discharge him. But there was a distinction made in the con¬ 
finement of a debtor and a felon. The felon was placed in close 
confinement and even heavily ironed, but the debtor could, by 
giving security for his appearance, have the benefit of what was 
known as the “prison bounds” laid off by the justices of the quo¬ 
rum. At first prison bounds included about ten acres, but they 
were gradually extended until, by a map of jail bounds made in 
1826, they extended one mile in every direction from the county 
jail. So at that date a prisoner for debt in the city of Hunts¬ 
ville could attend to his usual avocations and board with the 
sheriff at the expense of his creditor, until the latter growing 
tired of the expense would refuse to pay his board any longer 
and the man would be discharged by the sheriff. When the laws 
of the Territory were extended into Madison county in the 
year 1810, LeRoy Pope, Edward Ward, Wm. Dickson, John 
Withers and Thomas Bibb were appointed justices of the quo¬ 
rum, of whom LeRoy Pope was chief justice. These men were 
prominent citizens of the county, and were highly respected and 
honored by our ancestors. The first court held by the justices 
of the quorum was in Huntsville on the first Monday in Jan¬ 
uary, 1810, being the first court of any kind ever held in the 
county; the Superior Court "as I have hitherto stated, not being 
convened until the first Monday in November, 1810—William 
Dickson, Edward Ward and John Withers held this court. It 
appears that LeRoy Pope and John Withers were at the time 
members of the Territorial Legislature, and were probably at¬ 
tending its sessions at Natchez. As a matter of curiosity I give 
the first minute entry of proceedings of this court: 
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Mississippi Territory of the United | 

States, Madison County. ( 

Pursuant to an Act of the Territory aforesaid, extending 
the laws of the Territory to the County of Madison aforesaid, 
the persons appointed to hold the Orpahns’ Court for the said 
county met at Huntsville and proceeded to adjust the business 
of this Court aforesaid. This first Monday in January, 1810. 

Present, 

William Dickson, 
Edward Ward, 

John Withers. 

LeRoy Pope served as chief justice until the adoption of 
the State Constitution in 1819; but in the year 1814 William 
Dickson and Edward Ward had resigned and Dr. David Moore 
and Abner Tatum were appointed to fill the vacancies. With 
this exception there seems to have been but little change until 
the year 1819. The clerk of the county court was recorder, and 
this office was held by Wm. H. Winston from the year 1810 un¬ 
til 1817, when Henry Minor succeeded him and remained in 
office until the adoption of the State Constitution. At the July 
term, 1810, the first letters of administration granted in the 
county was issued to Joseph Powell and Samuel Love on the es¬ 
tate of Thomas Powell, deceased, and Israel Strandefer, John 
Couch, Archie McDonnell, John Baker and Joseph Acklen were 
appointed appraisers of the property of said estate. 

There was another duty enjoined on the county court that 
was peculiar to the early history of the county, to-wit: licensing 
and supervising taverns, as they were universally called at that 
time. In the first place a tavern-keeper had to enter into a bond 
in the sum of three hundred dollars, payable to the Governor of 
the Territory, conditioned for constantly keeping and providing 
his said tavern with good, clean and wholesome diet and lodging 
for travelers, and stabling, pasturage and provender for horses, 
for and during the term of his license. The county court fixed 
the rates of charges per diem and monthly, and a table of these 
had to be set up by the tavern-keeper in a conspicuous place in 
his tavern within twenty days after the court had established 
them and he was liable to a fine of ten dollars for every time he 
charged a greater price than that fixed by law. A tavern license 
was twenty dollars for a year, and these regulations must have 
had a salutary effect, as many of these old hotel keepers made a 
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reputation that has descended even down to the present time, 
and there is no doubt but that the hotel accommodations were of 
the most excellent character. The county court had concurrent 
jurisdiction with the superior courts in actions for debt amount¬ 
ing to one thousand dollars, not involving realty, ejectments, 
quare freget. We may well suppose that this court would soon 
be full of business. Under the law of 1807 two terms were held 
each year, terms not to exceed six days each; but in the year 
1810, intermediate terms were allowed for the orphans' and 
county court business,—the January and July terms being de¬ 
voted to civil business. At these two terms the law required the 
clerk of the court to issue a venire for a jury of fifteen, who 
served for the term of the court, which finally extended to 
twelve days. In the year 1815 clerks were required to make out 
a regular court docket and set the cases, of which not more than 
fifteen were to be set for one day. The Legislature of 1819-’20 
made no change in the court, except that the Governor appoint¬ 
ed the justices. But in June, 1821, this court was abolished and 
a county court of pretty much the same character and jurisdic¬ 
tion established, except that a county judge, elected by the Leg¬ 
islature, took the place of the chief justice of the quorum, and 
county commissioners, elected by the people, were substituted 
for the other justices. At first the county judge was appointed 
to hold on good behaviour, but in 1830 their term and also the 
term of the clerks of the court was limited to six years, dating 
from the year 1832. The clerks were chosen by the people for 
a term of four years until 1832, and then for six years. From 
the establishing of the county court, in 1820, to its abolition, in 
1850, a period of thirty years, there were only three clerks, and 
as I do not propose to advert to this court again and as it is an 
institution of the past, I propose here to complete its history. 
There was a large amount of business transacted in it during 
its existence, and though the number of its officials are few, yet 
they were men who will not soon be forgotten by the citizens of 
Madison county. Thomas Brandon was clerk of the county 
court from the year 1820 to 1832, Richard B. Purdem from 1832 
to 1844, and John W. Otey from the year 1844 until the court 
was abolished. When the court was abolished in 1850, the trial 
docket of the court was transferred to the circuit court and the 
judges of the county court authorized to discharge the other 
duties of the court until the probate judges were elected and 
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qualified, when all books and papers connected with the orphans’ 
court and county revenue were transferred to him. This all 
amounted to nothing except change in the name of the executive 
county officer as far as the orphans’ court was concerned, but 
the act entirely abolished the old county court and the office of 
clerk in the same. The first judge of our county court was Hon. 
Samuel Chapman, an elder brother of Governor Reuben Chap¬ 
man, who served as judge from 1820 to 1834, John C. Thompson 
was judge from 1834 to 1846, C. C. Clay, Jr., from 1846 to 1849, 
and Hon. E. C. Betts from 1849 to 1850. John W. Otey was the 
first judge of probate, in 1850, and died while in office, in 1853, 
and was succeeded by William Echols, Jr., who held the office 
until succeeded by F. L. Hammond, who was elected for a six 
years term in May, 1853. While the old county judges had jur¬ 
isdiction in civil cases, the probate judges have none, but they 
have concurrent jurisdiction with the circuit courts in misde¬ 
meanors. 

This is a complete history of the county court, and to trace 
it to its final abolition has brought us up to within the memory 
of many of the present. 


(Continued in next issue.) 



LOUSIANA PURCHASE AND MOBILE 


Paper read before the Iberville Historical Society of Mobile, Ala., 
and printed in the Mobile Register, March 15, 1916. 

By Harry Pillans 

The maps of the Louisiana Purchase, put forth by the 
Worlds Fair people, make it appear that the territory purchased 
from Napoleon did not embrace that part of Louisiana of which 
Mobile was long the capital. The Iberville Historical Society has 
tried to get the error corrected but without success. The follow¬ 
ing is the minute of the society’s proceedings: 

The Iberville Historical Society, having raised a commit¬ 
tee, of which Mr. P. J. Hamilton was chairman, to enter into cor¬ 
respondence with the authorities of the Louisiana Purchase Ex¬ 
position and procure the correction of the error into which they 
had fallen in regard to the gulf strip between the Perdido and 
the Mississippi, the committee prepared a report and communi¬ 
cated it to the gentlemen, with the result that they simply de¬ 
nied, on certain unofficial expression of opinion of persons in 
the department at Washington, that the historical society’s po¬ 
sition was sound. This reply having been submitted to the author 
of the committee’s report, called forth the following further re¬ 
port on the subject: 


Mr. Pillans’ Paper 

P. J. Hamilton, Esq., President Iberville Historical Society, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Dear Sir: I have to thank you for handing me the response 
of Mr. W. B, Stevens, Secretary of the Louisiana Purchase Expo¬ 
sition Company, to your communication relating to the error 
committed by the exposition company in omitting the territory 
lying west of Perdido River and south of the thirty-first parallel 
of latitude in the maps of the Louisiana Purchase, and, after 
reading the same, would submit to you some further observa¬ 
tions which it seems to me should be brought to the attention of 
these gentlemen. 

As a matter of fact our interest is purely an historical one, 
and it would make no practical difference to us whether we be- 
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came a part of the Union by virtue of the purchase from Spain 
or by the Louisiana acquisition; but the facts of history should 
not be distorted, and these establish that our section was ac¬ 
quired at the same time that the balance of the original province 
of Louisiana became American territory, and this notwith¬ 
standing that Spain for a while undertook to debate the ques¬ 
tion. The State of Louisiana, with its present boundaries, was in¬ 
corporated into the Union in the year 1812; the State of Mis¬ 
sissippi, with another part of the disputed territory, was ad¬ 
mitted in the year 1817, and Alabama in December, 1819, the lat¬ 
ter being the only one of the three admitted after the signing of 
the treaty with Spain, and the admission of Alabama antedated 
by more than a year the final ratification of the treaty by the 
Senate. 

Now either the territory was acquired by the purchase or 
it was wrongfully incorporated into the American States by the 
Congress of the United States. 

No scholastic disquisition by officers of any department 
at this late day can alter the fact that the United States claimed 
to have so acquired it and acted upon the claim persistently, and 
constantly from 1810 forward, taking armed possession in 1813. 
If the territory was Spanish, then Louisiana and Mississippi, 
when admitted into the Union, contained Spanish territory, an 
impossible thing. 

However, this question has been examined by the highest 
tribunal in the land in the case quoted in extense in the commit¬ 
tee’s report, Foster vs. Neilson 2 Peters 251, and also in many 
other cases, notably in the case of Garcia vs. Lee, reported in 12 
Peters 511, and United States vs. Lynde, 11 Wall 632. I appeal 
specially to these three opinions. The first, written by the great 
Chief Justice Marshall, the next by the learned Chief Justice 
Taney, and the last named the production of Mr. Justice Brad¬ 
ley, each of whose names carry with them the greatest weight. 

The early case having been fully considered with the re¬ 
port, I will make no further mention of it. 

In 1838 Chief Justice Taney had to deal, in the case cited 
from 12 Peters, with the question whether the Spanish authori¬ 
ties could lawfully grant in 1806 land lying in this disputed ter¬ 
ritory, and he declared: “It is well known as a matter of history, 
that the executive and legislative departments of our government 
have' continually insisted that the true boundary of Louisiana, 
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as we acquired it by the treaty with France of the thirteenth of 
April, 1803, extended to the Perdido; that the claim of the 
United States was disputed by Spain; that she refused to de¬ 
liver the territory and claimed a right to exercise powers of gov¬ 
ernment over it; which claim the United States denied. On the 
26th of March, 1804, Congress passed a law dividing Louisiana 
into two territorial governments; and in order to protect the in¬ 
terest of the United States in the disputed territory, the four- 
eenth section enacts, that all grants of lands within the terri¬ 
tories ceded by the French republic to the United States by the 
treaty of the thirteenth of April, 1803, the title whereof was at 
that date of the treaty of St. Ildefonso in the crown, government 
or nation of Spain, and every act and proceeding subsequent 
thereto of whatsoever nature, toward the obtaining of any grant, 
title or claim to such land, under whatsoever authority trans¬ 
acted or pretended, be, and the same are hereby declared to be 
and to have been from the beginning, null and void, and of no 
effect in law and equity. The titles of the actual settlers, ac¬ 
quired before the 20th of December, 1803, are excepted by a 
proviso from the operation of this section. 

“The grant under which Garcia claims falls within the pro¬ 
visions of this section, and as this law of Congress has never 
been repealed or modified in relation to the grants made by the 
Spanish authorities, the appellant has no title at law or in 
equity; unless it can be shown that the act of Congress in ques¬ 
tion, upon some ground or other, is void and inoperative; and 
that the courts of the United States are bound to recognize a title 
acquired in opposition to its provisions. The questions presented 
by the records before us are not new in this court. They were 
examined and considered in the cases of Foster and Elam vs. 
Neilson, decided here in 1829 . . . This court then decided 

that the question of boundary between the United States and 
Spain was a question for the political department of the govern¬ 
ment ; that the legislative and executive branches having decided 
the question, the courts of the United States were bound to re¬ 
gard the boundary as determined on by them as the true one; 
that grants made by the Spanish authorities of lands which ac¬ 
cording to this boundary line belonged to the United States, gave 
no title to the guarantees in opposition to those claiming under 
the United States; unless the Spanish grants were protected by 
the subsequent arrangements made between the two govern- 
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ments; and that no such arrangements were to be found in the 
treaty of 1819, by which Spain ceded the Floridas to the United 
States, according to the fair import of its words and the true 
construction. These positions have all been controverted in the 
argument at the bar in the case now before us. But we do not 
think it necessary, in deciding the case, to enter upon a discus¬ 
sion of the various topics pressed upon the attention of the court; 
and shall content ourselves with extracting several portions of 
the opinion delivered by Chief Justice Marshall in the case of 
Foster and Elam vs. Neilson in order to show that all of the 
points now raised were carefully considered and decided in the 
case referred to. (Here follows a lengthy extract). 

“The leading principle of the case (United States vs. 
Percheman 7 Pet. 86), which declares that the boundary line de¬ 
termined upon as true by the political departments of the gov¬ 
ernment must be recognized as the true one by the judicial de¬ 
partment ; was subsequently directly acknowledged and affirmed 
by the court in 1832, in the case of the United States vs. Arre¬ 
dondo and others, 6 Pet. 711. And this decision was given with 
the came information before them as to the meaning of the 
Spanish side of the treaty which is mentioned in the case of 
Percheman; and consequently that information could not have 
shaken the confidence of the court in any of the opinions pro¬ 
nounced in Foster and Elam vs. Neilson; further than has been 
already stated. 

“In this view of the subject, the case of Foster and Elam vs. 
Neilson decided the case. It decides that the territory in which 
this land was situated belonged to the United States at the time 
that this grant was made by the Spanish authority; it decides 
that this grant is not embraced by the eighth article of the treaty 
which ceded the Floridas to the United States; that the stipula¬ 
tions in that article are confined to the territory which belonged 
to Spain at the time of the cession, according to the American 
construction of the treaty; and that the exception of the three 
grants made in the ratification of this treaty, by the King of 
Spain, cannot enlarge the meaning of the words used in the 
eighth article; and cannot, in the language of the court, extend 
them to embrace grants not otherwise intended to be confirmed; 
. . . These principles thus settled by this court, cover the 

whole ground now in controversy. . . . 

“In the case before us the grant is invalid from intrinsic 
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defect in the title of Spain. It is true that she still claimed the 
country and refused to deliver it to the United States. But her 
conduct was in this respect a violation of the rights of the 
United States and of the obligation of treaties. The United States 
did not immediately take forcible possession as they might justly 
have done, and preferred a more pacific and magnanimous 
course towards a weaker adversary. Yet their forbearance could 
upon no just grounds impair their rights or legalize the wrong¬ 
ful grants of Spain made in a territory which did not belong to 
her; for the authorities of the United States made known by 
every means in their power their inflexible determination to as¬ 
sert the right of this country; and Congress, in order to guard 
against imposition and injustice, declared by law, in 1804, that 
all grants of land made by the Spanish authorities after the 
date of the treaty of St. Udefonso, would be null and void; ex¬ 
cepting only those to actual settlers acquired before December 
20, 1808. 

“The present appellant procured his title from Spain after 
the passage of this law. The land granted to him belonged not to 
Spain but to the United States.” 

Mr. Justice Bradley, in the case of the United States vs. 
Lynne, 11 Wallace 632, recites the ambiguity which was found 
in the treaty of St. Ildefonso and in the treaty of Paris, and the 
consequent misunderstanding between Spain and the United 
States, and the contention by the United States that it had ac¬ 
quired in the purchase of Louisiana the disputed territory. He 
also recites the refusal of Spain to surrender possession of the 
disputed territory, and that notwithstanding this refusal our 
government, through its legislative and executive departments, 
always claimed that it was covered by the two treaties of ses¬ 
sion ; that is, the treaties of St. Ildefonso and of Paris; and in¬ 
sisting that it rightfully belonged to them in 1803; and while 
Spain was still in possession and assuming to grant lands, or¬ 
ganized the Louisiana purchase into temporary governments and 
declared all grants within the ceded territory made by Spain 
after the treaty of St. Ildefonso (in 1800) to be void, except 
those made to actual settlers prior to the purchase treaty of 1803. 
And further recites the proclamation of President Madison in 
1810, the preamble of which shows that the territory was always 
claimed by the Union, and which directs Governor Claiborne of 
the territory of Orleans to take possession and govern the same. 
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He further recites the appointment of commissioners to investi¬ 
gate the title to West Florida under the act of Congress of the 
25th of April, 1812, and the action of this commission; and also 
the discussions which had in times past arisen before the courts 
of the United States, in the cases above cited, and other cases, 
and declares that, in view of this long course of decisions, all to 
the same purport, it must be considered as judicially settled by 
the court, that “Louisiana, as ceded to the United States in 1803, 
embraced the territory between the Mississippi and Perdido 
Rivers, and that our government had a perfect legal right, what¬ 
ever may have been its moral or honorary obligation, to ignore 
all grants made by the Spanish authorities after the treaty of 
St. Ildefonso went into effect.” He further says, “But that the 
government of the United States has always continued to insist 
upon its own construction of the treaties, whenever they are re¬ 
ferred to as a matter of right or historical derivation of title, is 
manifest, among other things, from the act admitting Florida 
into the Union as a State, passed so late as March 3, 1845, by 
which the boundaries are fixed as follows: ‘Said State of Flor¬ 
ida shall embrace the territories of East and West Florida, 
which, by the treaty between the United States and Spain on the 
22d day of February, 1819, were ceded to the United States.’ It 
is well known that Florida as thus limited extended only to the 
Perdido, all the territory west of which had long previously been 
assigned to the States of Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama, 
which were respectively admitted into the Union with their pres¬ 
ent boundaries in 1812, 1817 and 1819.” 

Now let us reverse the proposition. Let us suppose that a 
celebration of the Florida purchase should be attempted in 1819, 
and let us suppose that Congress should pass an act aiding any 
city or State occupying territory which lay within the land ac¬ 
quired by the treaty of 1819 for the purpose of participating in 
an exposition to be held, how could Mobile, Alabama, or Ocean 
Springs, Mississippi, the earliest seats of French Empire upon 
the Gulf, rightfully call upon the department having this law in 
charge for a share of this bounty? The answer would be conclu¬ 
sive. Your title has been fully passed upon through a long period 
of years, by the political and judicial departments of govern¬ 
ment, adversely to your contention; you came as part of Louis¬ 
iana and not as part of Florida; you were ceded to us by Na- 
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poleon Bonaparte, and not by the King of Spain, and to this plea 
no replication would be available. I remain, sir, very respectfully 
yours, 


(Signed) 


Harry Pillans. 



THEN AS NOW TAX ASSESSMENTS WAS A PROBLEM 


When the State of Alabama was but two years old there 
was a question troubling the public mind just as it has troubled 
the public mind ever since people began to organize themselves 
into communities, namely, revenues for the care of public ex¬ 
penses. It will be noted by the table printed below that the total 
revenue of the State in 1821 from taxes was less than $42,000. 

Copied from THE ALABAMA REPUBLICAN, Huntsville, 
Ala., March 2, 1821. 

STATISTICS OF THE STATE OF ALABAMA 
Mr. Boardman: 

No doubt every thing which has a tendency to show the fi¬ 
nancial resources of our state, will be read with some interest 
by your subscribers. 

It having recently become my duty, in conjunction with 
others, to investigate this subject, I beg leave to lay before your 
readers our inquiries. 

We have ascertained all the sources from which revenue is 
derived by the existing laws of our state, and the amount paid 
by each county towards defraying the expenses of the govern¬ 
ment. 

The following statement was made out from the Assessor’s 
books returned into the Comptroller’s Office, and will in some 
measure account for the necessity of imposing additional bur¬ 
dens on the people, by showing the inadequacy of the revenue 
of last year. 

It is a subject of regret that the manner of assessing our 
land tax had not been different from what it now is; but how¬ 
ever objectionable the mode may be, by which a revenue is to 
be raised, I have no doubt that every person will cheerfully con¬ 
tribute his reasonable portion to the support of government 
when convinced of the necessity of doing so from a fair exposi¬ 
tion Of the state of the Treasury. 

DAVID MOORE. 1 


l David Moore, a native of Virginia, located in Madison County, Ala., 
in 1809. He was at one time physician for Gen. Andrew Jackson and during 
the War with the Creek Indians in South Alabama served as a surgeon 
on the General’s staff. He served in both branches of the Legislature thir¬ 
teen consecutive times, being Speaker of the House in 1841. He was au¬ 
thor of “The Woman’s Law” which carried a statutory statement for the 


protection of married women. 
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GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


(The Genealogical Department of the Alabama Historical Quarterly, 
is conducted by Miss Mary R. Mullen, Librarian and Research expert of 
the Alabama State Department of Archives and History. Extracts of let¬ 
ters received in the Department from correspondents all over the country 
asking for information concerning family connections, will be reproduced 
here with the hope that some one may supply Miss Mullen with the infor- 

i 

mation sought. All correspondence should come to this Department. 

ANSWERS 

O’Neall-—A descendant of Judge Belton O’Neall, of New¬ 
berry District, S. C., is Mrs. F. H. Weatherlow, 1410 18th St., 
South, Birmingham, Ala.—L. T. W. Greensboro, N. C. 

Pruett—The Memphis Commercial Appeal in its “Dropped 
Stitches” contained an article on this family that should prove 
of interest to the inquirer.—J. B. G., Mobile, Ala. 

QUERIES 

Treadaway—rAny of this family name will kindly corre¬ 
spond with.—J. F. T., Atlanta., Ga., care this Quarterly. 

Elkins—John Elkins, my great-great-grandfather spent his 
early life in Alabama. He married Elizabeth Stiles in April, 
1791. Any Elkins data gratefully received. N. E. P., Proctor, 
Ark. 


Gore—Information about John W. Gore, of Alabama. N. E. 
P., Proctor, Ark. 

Pool—Revolutionary record of Samuel Pool, who came 
from North Carolina to Georgia. M. M. T., Marion, Ala. 

McLester—Revolutionary record of Joseph McLester. R. 
S. B., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Chambers—Information about Joseph B. Chambers, first 
senator from Clarke County, Ala., member board of commission¬ 
ers at St. Stephens, 1804.—R. H. H., Bartlesville, Okla. 
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RECORDS IN OLD BIBLES 

Hopping 

Front and back pages gone, no way of knowing date of pub 
lication. Now in possession of Mrs. B. S. Maultsby, 603 S. Hull 
St., Montgomery, Ala. 

Ephriam Stiles Hopping born Aug. 26.1799 

Ephriam Stiles Hopping married Pamelia Ann (Wray) 

Stewart Dec. 12.1827 

Martha Elizabeth Hopping born Oct. 14.1828 

Daniel Stiles Hopping born April 22..1830 

Martha Elizabeth Hopping born Jan. 5.1832 

Wray Hopping born Sept. 3.1833 

John Paul Hopping born Feb. 7.1835 

Gertrude Hopping born March 21.1837 

Augustus Hopping born Nov. 1.1840 

Caroline Sophia Hopping born Aug. 26.1845 

Samuel Miller Hopping born May 22.1847 

James Trice Patterson (son of Chessley Patterson and his 
wife Artemecia Patterson) was born Sept. 11, near 

Patterson’s ferry in Jones County, Georgia. ....1838 

Wray 

Printed and Published by Mathew Carey dated 1810. No. 
122 Market St., Philadelphia. Now in the possession of Mrs. B. 
S. Maultsby, 603 S. Hull St., Montgomery, Ala. 

Philip Wray born Feb. 9..1757 

Elizabeth Ragland born April 13.1772 

MARRIAGES 

Philip Wray and Elizabeth Ragland were married April 21, 1791 

Eliza Sophia Wray born April 5.1792 

Harriet Byron Wray born March 9.1794 

Mary Wray born Dec. 21.1795 

William Wray born Dec. 10.1797 

John Wray born Feb. 16.1801 

Thomas Jefferson Wray born Jan. 29.1805 

Parmelia Ann Wray born Dec. 12.1807 

Albert Galletin Wray born Aug. 5.1811 

Philip Augustus Wray born July 22.1813 

MARRIAGES 

Eliza Sophia Wray married Richard Thompson Hanson 

July 4.1810 

Pamelia Ann Wray married John P. Stewart, Esq., July 20, 1826 
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J. P. Stewart died Aug. 6.1826 

Pamelia Ann Wray Stewart married Ephriam Stiles Hop¬ 
ping Dec. 12.1827 

Philip Wray died Oct. 5, in Oglethrope County, Georgia,.1827 

Elizabeth Ragland Wray died Jan. 12.1845 


Philip Augustus Wray died in New Orleans, La., April 23.1850 







BILLBOARD 


The latest work of Miss Maud Lindsay, of Sheffield, Ala¬ 
bama’s-outstanding author of juvenile books, is The Amazing 
Adventure of AU. The publishers are Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co., Boston, Mass. Miss Lindsay studied the history of every 
known desert in the world before she began writing this desert 
story which is not only of great interest as a narrative but in¬ 
forming in its historical accuracy. 

The first issue of the Alabama Economic Review covering 
current agricultural, industrial, economic and financial condi¬ 
tions was issued December 1st, by the Alabama Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute. 

The University of Alabama began issuing, on November 
15th, a four page publication, University of Alabama Business 
News. This publication is issued monthly by the Bureau of Busi¬ 
ness Research, School of Commerce and Business Administra¬ 
tion. 


Honorable mention was given an article by Ellie Ayres 
Burns, of Talladega, Ala., by the joint committee of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs and the 
Women’s Arts and Industries. The contest was sponsored to ob¬ 
tain stories of unusual success achieved by women. 

In the chemical laboratories of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute there has been developed a new process for the man¬ 
ufacture of decolorizing carbon from the residue of cottonseed 
hulls after Zylose is removed. The work was done by Dr. C. A. 
Basore, professor of chemistry, as an engineering experiment 
station project, and application for patent has been made in 
the name of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

The Masonic Temple in St. Louis, Mo., said to be one of the 
finest Masonic buildings in the United States, has an exquisitely 
carved alter made of Sylacauga, Alabama, marble. All of the 
marble work throughout the building came from the Sylacauga 
quarries. 
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The Misses Dagmar and Marjorie Holmes, formerly of 
Montgomery, Ala., are Librarians in the Research Department 
of the Frick Art Reference Library, New York City. 

Miss Susie Peach Foster, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. R. A. 
Foster, of Lapine, Ala., and a graduate of Woman’s College, 
(Montgomery) and of the Scarritt School, (Louisville, Ky.), has 
gone to Korea as a Methodist Missionary. 

The Bigbee Valley Chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution, at Livingston, Ala., has placed a marker com¬ 
memorating the settlement of the town in 1832. This marker is 
placed near the spring where the first settlers camped during 
the year commemorated. 

Plans for the dedication of a monument to the arsenal at 
Selma, Ala., burned at the close of the War Between the States, 
are being discussed by the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
in that city. 

A book, entitled Through Oriental Gates, by James Saxon 
Childers, has just been published by D. Appleton & Co., of New 
York City. Mr. Childers is the author of several other books 
and is one of the group of Birmingham authors already estab¬ 
lished in a national way. 

The poem The Sea is a Senorita, by Martha Lyman Shillito, 
appearing opposite a picture of Mobile Bay by moonlight, in the 
Summer issue of The Alabama Historical Quarterly, has receiv¬ 
ed recognition from several high sources. It is to be included in 
The Principal Poets of the World, an English anthology which 
will appear in January. It has also been copied in other maga¬ 
zines and newspapers. 

Dr. George W. Curry, head of the Classical Language De¬ 
partment, Birmingham-Southern College, had two poems in the 
recent edition of Contemporary American Poets. In addition to 
the foregoing Dr. Curry has published a collection of poems un¬ 
der the title A Bachelor’s Apology. Selections from this collec¬ 
tion have been copied in Horace Baker’s Anthology of Modern 
Poetry. Dr. Curry is a Ph. D. graduate of the Indiana Univer¬ 
sity and has for ten years taught Latin and Greek at Birming¬ 
ham-Southern. 



WORLD-WIDE HISTORY 


The American Bible Society has published the Acts of the 
Apostles in the Cheyenne Indian dialect. The Cheyenne trans¬ 
lation of the passage “And they were filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance,” is as follows: “Na nistxevoss emhanesenzastovhe- 
setovachaevohon Maheononematasoomaho na easeveseezehon 
onitavenszisto-vazisto-hwenszhes-haeovoss Matasoomaho.” 

It is projected by engineers and others interested in cave 
discoveries and promotion that within a few years Lookout 
Mountain will be the improved cave center of the world. Investi¬ 
gations by engineers indicate in the mountain range caverns 
extending from one end to the other with branches running off 
in all directions. Within these caves there are several large rivers 
and many smaller streams running about 1,500 feet below the 
surface. There are already several cave openings in Tennessee, 
Alabama and Georgia. Capitalists and promoters are engaged in 
developing this great natural formation so that it may be acces- 
sable to the curious traveller. The belief is entertained by engi¬ 
neers that eventually some sort of motor transportation will be 
put in operation in the very heart of the mountain to convey 
passengers from one end to the other more than a thousand feet 
below the surface. One of these developments is near Gadsden, 
Ala. 


Chicago is preparing to celebrate its official centennial with 
another World’s Fair in 1933. Fort Dearborn was the name of 
the first settlement. 

In a dark corner under the East Central portico at the Capi¬ 
tol, Washington, D. C., a bronze tablet has recently been discov¬ 
ered marking the cornerstone of the building laid by George 
Washington, 137 years ago. The inscription reads: “The South¬ 
east cornerstone of the Capitol of the United States of America.” 
Almost directly above the stone are the Supreme Court rooms, 
once the Senate Chamber. Records show that on the date when 
the cornerstone was laid, 1793, the militia and the Masons 
turned out and that Gen. Washington, who wielded the trowel, 
although growing old, was still a mighty figure of a man. The 
same trowel was used by President Hoover in 1929 to lay the 
cornerstone of the new Commerce Building, in Washington. 
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Bones recently taken from an excavation for a bridge abut¬ 
ment near Waynesburg, Ohio, are believed by Dr. J. E. Hyde, 
Professor of Geology, at Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, to be remains of a mammouth, an animal which roamed 
Ohio 50,000 years ago. The Doctor thinks that the remains are 
those of a small male mammouth who wandered away from the 
herd and was caught in quicksand shortly before the end of the 
glacial period. The bones were discovered in a pit of quicksand. 

NOTICE 

In order that they may have their sets of the Alabama His¬ 
torical Quarterly permanently bound, many have asked for the 
names and addresses of binderies. The following are suggested: 

Brown Printing Co., Montgomery, Ala. 

Paul F. Rothpletz, 10 Potter Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Universal-Dixie Bindery, 1540 E. 8th St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

National Library Bindery Co., 215-221. Spring St. At¬ 
lanta, Ga. 

Marshall & Bruce Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
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Bean, Mr. 110 
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Beatty, Martin . 109 
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91-98, Sketch 90 
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Butt, Cary W. 131 

Butterflies . 120 
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C 
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Cahaba . 123 
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Cameron . 48 
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Challish, Anne . 149 

Challish, Hugh . 149 
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(Withers). 123 

Clay, Wm. . 122 
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E 
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History Repeated in a Me 


Nineteenth Century 


McAdory .-. 


48 

Night . 

.125-127 

McAllister . 


48 

Hobbs, I. H. 

106 

McAlpine . 

. 47, 

48 

How the Violets Blow. 

128 

McArthur . 


48 

Howard, Annie Shillito. 

137 

McBroom, Stephen .... 

. 110-11 

Hunt, John . 

. 110-11 

McBryde . 


48 

Huntsville Spring . 

109 

McCain 


48 

i 


McCall . 


47 

Iberville Historical Soe., 


McCall a . 

• 

48 

of Mobile . 

.131-137 

McCann . 


48 

Iberville, LeMoyne . 

134 

McCants .— 


48 

Indian Cajans . 

. 77-86 

McCartney, John . 


110 

Inge, Francis J. 

137 

McCaskill .—. 


48 

J 


McCay . 


48 

Jennings, Creed Marklen.. 

149 

McClellan . 


48 

Jones, Freeman . 

109 

McCleskey . 


48 

John . 

146 

McClung . 

. 47, 

, 48 
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107 

McClung’s . 
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Mary Herbert . 
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McCollough . 


48 

Walter B. 

8 

McCombs . 


48 

Wm. Clarence . 

32 
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48 

K 
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.. 47, 48 
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.. 91-98 
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48 
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.. 91-98 

McCormick . 


48 

Kennedy . 

48 
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48 
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. 52-61 
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L 


mers.41, 49, 

Sketch 39-40 
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48 
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106 
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48 
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McCrackin . 


48 
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- 

McCraw . 


48 

gomery .-. 

33 
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48 
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96 
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48 
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McCurdy . 


48 
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McDade . 


48 
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48 
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48 

i 
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48 
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44 
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44 
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48 
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41 
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48 
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48 
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68 
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McGillivray, Lachlan . 42 

McGiffert . 48 
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McGuire .. 48 
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McIntyre . 48 
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McKee . 47 
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McKenny . 48 
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McKinney, Kate Slaughter 75 

McKinstry . 47 

McKinstry, John . 123 

McKnight . 48 

McLaughlin . 48 

McLean . 48 

McLeans . 41 

McLemore . 47, 48 

McLemore, Moses . 32 

McLeods . 41 

McLester . 48 
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McMillan . 47, 48 

McMillans . 41 

McMullen . 48 

McNeill . 48 

McNeills . 41 
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McQueen . 48 

McRae . 47 
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McSppdden . 47 
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McVay . 47 

McWhorter . 48 

McWilliams . 48 
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Madison County History... .101-111 


Mayhew's Map . 107 

Maysville . 106 

Miller, John H. 32 

Mobile Centennial . 136-37 

Mobile County Cajans. 77-86 

Mobile's Azalea Trail. 129-30 

Montgomery . 73 

Moore, John . 148 

Wm. W.. 32 

Morgan, Luther . 146 
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De la . 137 
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Moundville . 10-26 

Mt. Meigs . 72-73 

Mullen, Mary R..148-149 
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N 

Nations, Thomas . 143 

New Market . 106 

Noon in Barbour County ... 138 

Northport . 142 

O 

Oates, Capt. Wm. C.125-127 

O'Connell, J. C. 136 
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Old Madison .104-105 
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10-26, 37-40, 87-90, 99-100, 


113-15, 150-51 
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Patton, Robert W. 

Pegues, C. C. 

Perkins, R. Hampden 
Perry, Benjamin F. .. 
Pettus . 


32 
72, 73 
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72 
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Pickett, Albert James 

117-19, Sketch 113-115 
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114, 118-19 


Wm. Dixon .. 
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Pickett House . 117-19 

Pickett Mill . 114 

Pickett Springs . 114 

Pillans, Harry . 131 

Pike’s . 106 

Pittman, James F. 32 

Pitts, P. Henry . 32 

Pounds, Raleigh . 139 

Power, Sarah . 68 

Powers, John . 137 

Prewitt Family . 148 

Pruett Family . 148 

Pruitt Family . 148 

Pushmataha .... 145-46 

Q 

Quinn, I. T. 54-55 

R 

Rankin . 48 

Recollections of the Plan¬ 
tation . 63-75 

Reeses . Ill 

Rich ;. 146 

Rich Archaelogical Re¬ 
mains of the Mound- 
b u i 1 d e rs Distinguish 

Alabama History . 10-26 

Richie, E. W. 136 

Rivers, Wm, Jones . 32 

Robert, Paul J.133, 136 

Robertson . 146 

Robertson, Wm. 1. 32 

Robinson, James . 148 

Ross, John . 45 

Rosser, Henry . 32 

S 

SafFold, Mildred Reynolds..125-127 

Reuben . 121 

Samford, Wm. James, 

Sketch . 37-38 

Sawyer, Thomas . 32 

Scales, Thomas . 141 

Scotch in Alabama. 41-49 

Scott, David M. C. 32 

Sehoy, Marchand . 42 

Seminole Fort . 144-145 

Semmes, Admiral Raphael 

91-98, Sketch 87-89 
Seward, W. H. 95 


Sheehan, Elizabeth Wins¬ 


ton . 27-35 

Sheffey, Henry L. 109 

Shillito, Annie . 133 

Shockley, Bascom T. ........ 31 

Simins, Martin .. 144 

Sinking of the Alabama.... 91-98 

Smith, Henry . 149 

J. D. W. 106 

Spann, Annie H. 32 

Squaw Shoals Trail.... 140 

State Park . 14-15 

Steiner, May F. 32 

Stewart . 48 

Stewarts . 41 

Stoddard, J. Thomas . 32 

Stroud, Alonzo B. 32 

Supreme Court of Ala., Its 
Organization and 
Sketches of Its Chief 

Justices, No. 1.121-123 

Syring, Frank P. 32 

T 

Taylor, George Washington 137 
Henry Franklin La- 

Fayette .. 148 

Jeremiah . 148 

Richard . 148 

T. A. 131 

Thomas Jones 

101-111, Sketch 99-100 

Zachary . 148 

Tebbets, W F. 136 

Temple, Mary Drew . 118 

Tennessee Land Co.102-104 

Thaxton, Benjamin . 149 

James . 149 

John . 149 

Samuel . 149 

Tillman, John Miller . 149 

Tillman, John Moore . 149 

Todd, Col. 47 

Treaty of Fort Jackson.... 47 

Tuscaloosa .139-147 

Twenty-Seven Mile Bluff.. 132 
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Yawter, Mourning . 148 
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Wallace, John, Jr. 

.28-29, 55 

Walls . 

106 

Ward’s . 

106 

Watkins, John T. 

32 

Watt, James H. 

32 

Watts, Elizabeth Winter. 

7 

Weatherford, Charles . 

42 

Weathers, Wm. 

32 

Webb, Henry Y. 

121 

Lucius D. 

32 

Wm. T. 

32 

Welsh, Col. 

140 

Williams, David R. 

. 67-69 

Elizabeth . 

148 

Robert .. 

111 

Wilson, Elias . 

145 

W. K. P. 

131 

Wm. .. 

145 


Wimbish, James . 149 

Wimbish, Martha . 149 

Winchester . Ill 

Winslow, Capt... 94 

Withers, John . 123 

Susanah Claiborne . 123 

Witherspoon, Elizabeth .... 68 

Witherspoon, John D. . 64 

Woodville . 107 

Wright, James . 67 

Y 

Yallerhammers, Montgom¬ 
ery Co., Chapter . 32 

Leend, Thomas J. 137 

Yellowhammer, State Bird 32-33 
Yazoo Fraud .101-102 
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Alabama Economic Review, 
Alabama Goes Industrial,.... 
Alabama History in 

Bridges, ..200-217, 381-388 

Alabama History in Monu¬ 
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Alabama National Guard,.. 51-73 
Alabama State Department 
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tory, .353-366 

Alabama’s First Licensed 

Lawyers, .367-369 

Alabama’s Goldenrod,. 189 

Alabama’s Poet Laureate,..101-103 
Alabama’s Secession Flag,.. 36-37 
Amazing Adventure of Ali, 518 
Anderson, John C., 122-123, 453-455 
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Arsenal at Selma,. 519 

Aster and the Goldenrod,....198-199 

B. 


Bachelor’s Apology,. 519 

Bankhead, John H.,.203-207 

Tallulah, . 181-182 

Banner of Our State,.. 9 

Basore, C. A.,.—. 518 

Batson, Mabry Arnold,.218-219 

Beale, Mildred,.394-405 

Beauchamp, Virginia,. 182 

Beckwith, Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin, . 180 

“Belvoir,” .233-239 

Berney, James,. 301 

Big Warrior,. 13 

Billboard, 181-183, 833-334, 518-519 
Binderies, .. 521 


Birmingham Public Li¬ 


brary, .458-466 

Blake, W. H.,.220-223 

Blakeley, Fort,.319,322 

Bok, Edward W.,.325-327 

Boone, Daniel,. 331 

Joseph, .330-331 

Boutwell Family,. 332 

Boys and Sally Down on a 

Plantation, . 333 

Brahan, John,. 158 

Brannon, Peter A., 74-95, 280-305, 

467-488 

Brazil, . 74-95 

Bridges, Historical, 200-217, 

381-388 

Britt, Rhoda (Seaton),. 180 

Buchanan, Franklin,.328-329 

Burks, Jim,.. 180 

Wyatt, . 180 

Burns, Ellie Ayres,. 518 

Augusta Martin,.... 97-100 

Byrd, Curtis,. 432 

Jepp, . 331 

Myles Mack Wil¬ 
liam, ... 331 

C. 

Cason, Clarence E.,. 181 

Century of Gold Mining in 

Alabama, .271-279 

Chambers, Joseph B.,. 515 

Chapman, Lila May,.458-4G6 

Childers, James Saxon,. 519 

Clarke, Elijah,. 235 

Clay Bank Church,.430-437 

Clinton, Thomas P.,.169-178 

Coal Barging in Alabama 

in War Times,..1861-65, 220-223 

Cocke, Zitella,.422-429 

Comer, Braxton Bragg,.213-217 

Communion, . 103 

Compere, Lee,. 13-14 

Constitutional Convention, 

1819, .495-497 

Craighead, Erwin,....333 
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Craven, Jesse,. 180 

Creek Treaty,.136-137 

Crenshaw, Bolling H.,. 334 

Edward, 261-270, 438-452 

Curry, George W.,. 519 

Cypress Swamp,.. 457 

D. 

Democratic Control in 

North Alabama,.....370-380 

DeYampert, Thomas,. 305 

Diary of Capt. Edward 

Crenshaw, .261-274, 438-452 

DuBose, John Wither- 

spoon, .107-118 

Durham, Frances R.,.189, 334 

Dyer, J. P.,.370-380 


E. 

Early History of Madison 
County, 149-168, 308-317, 489-505 
Early History of Tusca¬ 


loosa, . 169-178 

Economic Background of 

Southern Populism,. 181 

Editorial, . 340 

Edwards, Wm. Russell,.. 331 

Wilson, .. 331 

Efau Hadjo,.... 11-12 

Eley, Algernon Sidney,. 179 

Betsy (Tatum),.... 179 

Elizabeth, . 180 

Eli, . 179 

Elsie, . 180 

Howell, .. 179 

Julia, ._. 180 

Pauline, . 180 

Rebecca, . 179 

Sam, . 179 

Elkins, John,. 515 

F. 

Fabian, Mary,. 181 

Farmer, Hallie,. 181 

Fennell, C. G.,.124-125 

Final Struggle for Demo¬ 
cratic Control in North 
Alabama, .370-380 


First Boat Trip over Mus¬ 


cle Shoals,.253-256 

Fishing and Wishing,. 426 

Flag of Alabama,. 38-39 

Flags, State,. 24-35 

Forbes, John,. 148 

Forestry Department,.224-231 

Foster, Susie Peachy. 519 

Frawg, . 334 


G. 

Garland, Elizabeth,. 332 

Genealogical Department,..179-180, 
330-331, 515-517 

Gold Mining,.271-279 

Goldenrod, . 190 

Goldenrod — Alabama’s 

Floral Emblem,.191-197 

Goldenrod as State Flower, 

Act, . 196-197 


“Good Old Days” in 

Mar- 

shall County,. 

.124-125 

Goodrich, Mildred,. 

.251-252 

Goodson, Josiah,. 

. 331 

Mary, . 

. 331 

Goodwyn, Tyler,. 

.353-366 

Gore, John W.,. 

515 

Governors, List,. 

. 72-73 

Grapevine Swing,. 

.105-106 

Graves, John Temple, 

II,. 181 

Lucinda, . 

. 331 

Grayson, James,. 

. 158 

John, . 

. 158 


Great Seal of the State of 

Alabama, ..342-349, 350-351 

Gunter, Charles Grandison, nil 


H. 

Hails, Charlie,. 331 

Harris, May,...328-329 

Hastings, Lansford War¬ 
ren, . 78 

Hazel Green,. 161 

Hendrix, Nathan,. 332 

Herring, Anna Rebecca,. 332 

Hickory Ground,. 130 

Historic Homes, No. 2, 97-100, No. 
3, 233-239, No. 4, 415-421 

Historical Trail,.318-323 

Hitchcock, Henry,.453-455 
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Hollingsworth, Annie May, 257-260 


Holmes,. Dagmar,. 519 

Marjorie, . 619 

Hooper, Johnson Jones,.257-260 

Johnson M.,. 331 

Martha, . 331 

Mathew Brooks,. 331 

Hopping Family,. 516 

How the Tennessee Valley 

Became English,.240-250 

Howard, Annette,.306-307 

Hunt, Emmie Martin,.430-437 

John, . 160 


Huntsville, .164-168, 308-312 

I. 


Lewis, Charles E.,~.328-329 

Lide, Alice Alison,.181,333 

Lightfoot, Phillip,... 330 

Thomas, . 330 

Lindsay, Maud,. 518 

Lipscomb, Abner Smith,.122-123 

Livingston, . 519 

Long, John Lee,.381-385 

Louisiana Purchase and 

Mobile, .506-512 

Lyon, Francis Strother,. 113 

M. 

McAllister, Hugh,. 333 

McClellan, Aurora Pryor,....192-196 
McDade, George,. 478 


Indian Ball Play,.133-134 

Indian Creek Navigation 

Co., .492-493 

Indians of the Alabama 

Coastal Plain,.406-414 

Innerarity, James,.. 148 

John, . 148 

Inspector General,. 48 

Irving, Minna,. 190 

J. 

Johansen, Margaret A1 i- 


son, .181, 333 

Johnson, James,. 299 

Johnston, Sam,. 299 

Judkins, John C.,. 299 

K. 

Keyes, David Rebel,. 284 

Jennie R., 74-95, 280-305, 
467-488 

Knox, Rose B.,. 333 

L. 

Lampkins, LizerAnn,. 331 

Land, Frank S.,. 51-73 

Lawyers, First Licensed,.367-369 

Lee, Dorcas (Littlefield),.... 179 

Lawrence, . 181 

Needham,. 179 

Thomas, . 179 

William Carroll,-. 179 
Lefebvre-Desnouettes, .108-109 


McGillivray and the 


Creeks, . 126-148 

McGillivray Plantation,. 17-18 

McLaurin, Jeanett,. 330 

McLester, Joseph,. 515 

Macy, Robert C.,.406-414 

Madison County History, 149-168, 

308-317, 489-505 

Madison County in the War 

of 1812,. 312-317 

Marshall County,.124-125 

Mathematics of Finance,. 334 

Mayo, George Dick,. 331 

Hardy P.,. 331 

Military Forces of Ala¬ 
bama, . 40-50 

Mills, John Proctor,. 457 

Milner, John Turner,.201-203 

Mims, Fort,.319, 321 

Miss Peggy's Bonnet,.427-429 

Mobile, Fact and Tradition, 333 

Mocking Bird,.424-425 

Monuments, Historic,. 10-22 

Morgan, Fort,.319-321 

John Tyler,.207-213 

Moser Family,. 180 


Mullen, Mary R., 179-181, 330-331, 
515-517 

My Grandmother's Turkey- 

Tail Fan,.104-105 
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Natchez Trace,.160-161 

N ational Flower Move¬ 
ment, .192-194 

National Guard, History 

of, . 51-73 

Neel, Joseph,. 257 

New Market,. 161 

New Town,.175-178 

Newman, Thomas W.,. 468 

Noon in Barbour County,.... 181 

0 . 

Oakfuskey, . 129 

Ode to the Bridge,.218-219 

Old Clay Bank Church,.430-431 

Old Ginhouse Hill,.306-307 

O’Neall, Belton,. 515 

John Belton,. 330 

Ood-le-uk, The Wanderer, 181, 333 

Opothleyaholo, . 12-13 

Oswitchy, . 131 

Our State Flags,. 24-35 

Owen, Ann,. 332 

George, . 332 

John, . 180 

Mary, . 180 


Marie Bankhead, 10-22, 
200-217, 389-393, 413-414, 
422-423 

Thomas M., 40-50, 342-349 
Thomas M. Jr.,.381-388 


P. 

Panton, William,.137-148 

Parsons Family,. 180 

Peck, Samuel Minturn, 101-103, 341 

Peeples, David,. 332 

Petit Bois Island,. 325 

Phelps, O. M.,.318-323 

Pickett, Albert James,.126-148 

Pillans, Harry,.506-512^ 

Pirenian, Zareh M.,. 334 

Poet's Corner,.251-252 

Pollard, Charles Teed,.389-405 

Pollard House,.415-421 

Pool, Samuel,. 515 

Powell, Levin,. 169 

Proctor Family,..:.... 332 


Proposing an “Historical 


Trail" through Mobile and 


Baldwin County,.3±8-3£3 

Pruett Family,. 515 

i 

Q. 

Quartermaster General,. 48-50 

It. 

Randolph, Dr.,.111-112 

Raoul, Col.,. 108 

Ravesies, Frederick,. 107 

Read, John,.308-317 

Recollections of the Planta¬ 
tion, .107-118 

Reed, James,. 180 

Romance in Alabama,. 181 

Rose, Howell,. 19-20 

Rosenthil, Helen Claire,. 181 

S. 

Saffold, Mary Evelyn 

(Phillips), ...234-235 

Mildred Reynolds, 233-239, 
333-334 

Reuben, .. 233-239 

St. Stephens, Fort,... 319 

Sanford, John W. A.,. 97-100 

Schaeffer, Charles H.,.224-231 

Sea is a Senorita,.121, 519 

Seal of Alabama, 341, 342-349, 

350-351 

Seaton, John,. 180 

Semmes, Raphael,.....385-388 
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